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JOHN HEYL VINCENT: A SKETCH 


Tus brief paper may be likened to one of those off-hand 
portraits that we occasionally come across, resembling possibly, 
but inadequate. In this case the portrait was made from memory 
by a rather unskillful draughtsman who, at every stroke of the 
pencil, regrets that he did not take the trouble, when he might 
have done so, to fill his sketch-book with notes and outlines 
against the possibility of their being one day needed. Such 
notes and outlines do not exist; neither, for that matter, does the 
sketch-book itself. 

If, therefore, the colors are pale, and there is a lack of pre- 
cision and definiteness in the drawing, these faults are as evident 
to the draughtsman as they can be to anyone else. What is 
wanted for even so simple a task as the one in hand is a record 
of the strong, vivid, immediate impressions which a man of force 
and character always makes upon those who come in contact 
with him. Names and dates, the sort of thing that any book of 
reference will supply, are of little help; whereas pithy sayings, 
anecdotes, extracts from letters and speeches, together with some 
account of the man’s human side (his likes and dislikes, his pref- 
erences and his prejudices), are of immense value. 

But we who write a few essays now and then do not foresee 
what we may be called on to write. We are caught unawares, and 
on overhauling our stock of knowledge are astonished and cha- 
grined to find how meager it is. The very paucity of our stores 
drives us to make use of what we are inclined paradoxically to 
condemn—mere names and dates, the common stuff of which 
plain biographical dictionaries are made. 
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In the paragraphs that immediately follow will be found some 
of the principal facts of Doctor Vincent’s life. All mention of 
his coadjutors is purposely excluded. These associates of his 
were very dear to him, he placed a high estimate on their talents 
and services; but there is no room in a condensed personal 
study like this to take up the question of what and how much 
they did to make his work both possible and successful. 

John Heyl Vincent was born at Tuscaloosa, Alabama, on Feb- 
ruary 23, 1832; he was the fifth of the nine children of John 
Himrod and Mary Raser Vincent. The family came from Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania (near Northumberland), and returned thither 
when their comparatively brief stay in the South ended. The 
Vincents were of Huguenot stock, descendants, it is believed, of 
one Levi Vincent, who emigrated from France to New Rochelle, 
New York, at the time of the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 

Young John Vincent attended school at Lewisburg and at 
Milton, Pennsylvania. At the age of eighteen he began to preach. 
After still further study, at the Wesleyan Institute at Newark, he 
joined the New Jersey Conference, was ordained deacon in 1855, 
and elder in 1857. Transferred to the Rock River Conference, 
Illinois, he served churches at Galena, Joliet, Rockford, and in 
Chicago. He had married, on November 10, 1858, Miss Eliza- 
beth Dusenbury of Portville, New York. 

His success in conducting one or two periodicals devoted to 
Sunday school interests led to his being made Secretary of the 
Sunday School Union of the Methodist Church, and editor of 
its publications ; this post he held from 1868 to 1884. The Chau- 
tauqua Assembly was founded in 1874, the home-reading course 
of study (known as the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific 
Circle) in 1878. 

At the General Conference of 1888 Doctor Vincent—for it is 
convenient to use the title by which he was known for so many 
years—was elected a Bishop. Two years later it fell to him 
to superintend the interests of the Methodist Church in Europe; 
during this peried his residence was at Zurich. He returned to 
America in 1894, and presently gave up regular episcopal work. 
But a release from stipulated tasks meant in his case no diminu- 
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tion of activity. He was fertile in plans of one sort or another, 
and untiring in the search for means to make them effective. 

Among the academical honors that came to him the degree of 
S.T.D., conferred by Harvard, is perhaps the most noteworthy. 
He was preacher (in residence) to that university for one or more 
terms. 

Turning now from these dry details, any one of which might 
be amplified and given color and point, the writer will now set 
down, in no particular order, his personal impressions of the 
man. He is forced, for the moment, to becbme frankly, if not 
shamelessly, autobiographic, having in mind to relate an incident 
that is neither important nor striking, yet of value in the way it 
brings out a conspicuous trait. 

I first saw John H. Vincent in 1867 at the home of my 
grandparents near Oswego; he was then thirty-five years of age. 
If he looked venerable to me it was because to a small boy any 
grown-up person seems old. As a matter of fact he must have 
been decidedly youthful of appearance in spite of a full beard and 
incipient baldness. Contemporary photographs show this to be 
true. 

Summoned in haste from my play to be presented to him, 
I naturally felt the importance of the occasion. Although well 
equipped with uncles on the maternal side, I had never, up to 
that day, seen either of my father’s two brothers. And now one 
of them had arrived. The introduction being over, I immediately 
procured a pencil and a sheet of paper, and sat down in his pres- 
ence to write my father an account of the great event. The new 
uncle viewed the operation with a humorous eye, and, it is to 
be hoped, remembered that reading and writing (of some sort) 
come by nature. 

He was so flattering as to ask permission to see what I had 
written, and notwithstanding the laughter of the family I promptly 
assented. He should have been pleased with the proofs the letter 
gave of my holding original views on the subject of orthography. 
I was not, even at that tender age, what would be called a “sim- 
plied” speller—redundant would be the better adjective. Never- 
theless I had marked prejudices in favor of particular forms, 
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and still revert to them occasionally. Taking the pencil in hand, 
my uncle showed me how an E might be converted into an A (and 
vice versa) without the bother of first rubbing it out. It was an 
astonishing piece of legerdemain, not difficult to learn and most 
agreeable to practice; I can do the trick now, exactly as he taught 
it me. 

His visit was brief. The next day I received a mysterious 
package from him. When opened it disclosed a writing-desk of 
the most approved fashion, having lids that raised, and small 
drawers that opened and shut, to say nothing of trays and recep- 
tacles for all manner of things, as well as a key that could be lost 
within twenty-four hours and never found. There were bottles of 
red and black ink, sticks of colored sealing-wax, penholders with 
pens in them, and whole boxes of pens besides. The body of the 
desk was crammed with writing-paper and envelopes of various 
tints and styles, along with packages of blotters, stamps, a calen- 
dar, ete., ete. The gift was handsome at the lowest estimate—to 
a boy it seemed nothing less than princely. 

Trivial as the anecdote is, it will serve to illustrate Doctor 
Vincent’s characteristic generosity. He was one of the most 
open-handed of men. It was a pleasure to him to give. His 
benefactions, large and small, were past counting. And the most 
significant of them were not always those that took the form of 
books, or money, or a round-trip steamer-ticket to Europe. One 
must not forget the innumerable letters that he wrote in the course 
of his busy life, many of them addressed to obscure persons with 
whom he had been thrown for a day or an hour, and penned with 
no motive beyond that of giving pleasure. 

He never forgot these people—I mean the humble chance 
acquaintances—though he was utterly unable to remember the 
favors he had done them and others. I have known him to deny, 
with a laugh of incredulity, that he had at any time bestowed 
such and such a gift. 

His attitude toward his fellow-workers was of the same large 
minded sort. He could praise freely, and when he had paid a 
fine tribute to someone you might be sure that he meant it; 
nothing was said for effect or from policy. As a man whose word 
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carried weight he was forever called on to recommend this or 
that person or project. When in doubt he showed both tactful- 
ness and ingenuity in framing his replies. Generous though he 
was, it cannot be said that he scattered compliments at 
random. 

Of all his marked characteristics none was more notable 
than his fidelity to those whom he had honored with his friend- 
ship. Having won Doctor Vincent’s good-will you might count 
on it as a permanent possession. If at any time he had made a 
mistake—say, for example, in the choice of his lieutenants—it 
was difficult to persuade him of the fact. His tenacity in hold- 
ing to his opinion—call it obstinacy, if you like—may be ex- 
plained thus; it was not due to a belief that his own skill in 
judging men must be infallible, but to a well-founded belief in 
the powers of the particular man whom he had chosen for a 
particular piece of work. 

Original though he was, forceful, inventive, well acquainted 
with success, Doctor Vincent was not only modest, but strangely 
given (at times) to underestimating his own capacity and 
achievements. He actually seemed to think that he had been ham- 
pered in his work by the lack of a formal education. As though it 
were in the power of any college to give him a fraction of that 
training that he had given himself! If he was not a man of cul- 
ture, then our definition of culture needs revising. 

The four traits just mentioned are but the beginning of the 
character-sketch one would like to make. Random strokes, they 
hardly serve to block in the figure. Plenty is left for the author- 
ized biographer to do; and it may be observed in passing that 
while the biographer’s task will be grateful it cannot be light. 
The subject is not one that lends itself to the ordinary “scissors- 
and-paste” mode of compilation. 

We must now try to get some idea of this man as he appeared 
at the place where he was most at home (that place being largely 
his own creation), and where he unquestionably spent the happi- 
est hours of his life. 

The work that Doctor Vincent did in the world was various. 
Everyone knows how he revolutionized ordinary Sunday school 
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methods. Few would deny, however, that Chautauqua was his 
monument, and one that bids fair to last. At no time given 
to self-congratulation, he had at least an excuse for the indulgence 
when he reflected what Chautauqua had become and what it 
had achieved. Those who criticize the institution in a hostile 
spirit at this late day must admit, if they are honest, that they 
do so through ignorance or perversity. Over against their sar- 
casms may be placed the estimates of men who try to see things 
as they really are. I will give a single example of the latter 
sort. 

Some years ago I was taken by a friend to call on Professor 
Charles Eliot Norton. In the course of the visit he turned to me 
and asked whether I might not be related to John H. Vincent. 
He then said, in his quietly positive way, “I regard the Chautau- 
qua Movement as the most significant and hopeful fact in Amer- 
ican life to-day.” A year or so later I spent another hour with 
him at “Shady Hill,” his home in Cambridge. Again he men- 
tioned Chautauqua, and repeated the opinion given above in 
almost the same words; he seemed perfectly to comprehend what 
the institution stood for—what it aimed to do and what it had 
actually done. Other tributes might be quoted, from sources 
quite as high, and all in much the same vein. 

If one had a mind to see Doctor Vincent in his element, as 
we sometimes say, it was necessary to spend a few days at Chau- 
tauqua when the season was at its height. If one’s visit were 
timed to include the impressive morning service on a Sunday, 
or a brilliant platform-meeting like the one called First Night, 
or the graduation exercise of the C. L. S. C., so much the better. 
But a great occasion was not needed to bring Doctor Vincent’s 
genius into play; he exerted himself on small occasions as well 
as great, and always with a nice sense of proportion. 

He was a masterly presiding officer. No one who ever had 
the privilege (and the pleasure) of observing his management of 
the Chautauqua platform can forget the experience. What he 
did there might have been done differently, and with equal 
skill—it were hard to say wherein it might have been better 
done. 
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Naturally his main business, as superintendent of instruc- 
tion, was to present the various speakers to their respective audi- 
ences. How important this apparently simple function was from 
his point of view may be known from the fact that he seldom 
deputed it, and then only to the most trustworthy of his coad- 
jutors. The task must have been burdensome. There were three 
sessions daily, each from one and a quarter to two hours in 
duration. On red-letter days they were longer than that. Doc- 
tor Vincent aimed to keep every meeting within reasonable 
bounds. But orators must have their say and entertainers their 
fling. It was not his duty to curb a man who was given to the 
vice of prolixity, or arbitrarily to strike out features that were 
essential to a given program. 

His introductions were models in the genre. One exagger- 
ates no more than is permissible when one says that he rarely 
made a mistake. 

He had immense facility in the shaping of happy phrases, 
unrivaled quickness in seizing on points that would tell— 
especially such points as showed him conversant with what was 
uppermost in the public mind—and a wit as keen as it was un- 
failing. One must regret that no fairly complete record of these 
introductions exists. A number of the most striking are remem- 
bered, and one hears them quoted from time to time. They are 
not necessarily the best because the most popular. 

The present writer has a theory that an introduction bears 
(or should bear) much the same relation to the discourse that 
follows it that a title-page bears to a book. It ought, therefore, 
to be emphatic, accurate, attractive, and brief. Doctor Vincent’s 
introductions possessed all of these virtues and many besides. 
The speaker had good reason to be thankful who found himself 
recommended to an audience with so much courtliness, gener- 
osity, and good humor. If a sensitive man he was encouraged, 
if confident and disposed to think well of his own powers he was 
put on his mettle. 

The responsibilities of the platform (in the early days of 
Chautauqua) were threefold; besides presenting the speakers the 
superintendent had regularly to make the announcements, and 
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also to advise the people on various matters touching their daily 
life in the little summer community. 

As a general thing the announcements that precede the event 
of a given session are dull enough, though often as necessary as 
they are dull. By some art, of which he almost alone had the 
secret, Doctor Vincent contrived to give those dry details a charm 
that somehow was not out of keeping with their practical char- 
acter. His touch was light, though he might be dealing with 
matters as dry as a catalogue. A visitor at Chautauqua was 
once heard to say that he “would as soon hear the Doctor read 
from his program-book as to listen to a lecture by So-and-So”— 
mentioning a then popular but now almost forgotten orator. 

The miscellaneous talks from the platform of the amphi- 
theater were many and varied. Often cf a hortatory character, 
they included occasional chidings of the audience for miscon- 
duct—I mean the sort of misconduct of which a sedate and in- 
telligent audience may be supposed capable. 

Now there is a tradition current that in the Golden Age 
of Chautauqua nobody was ever seen to leave the amphitheater, 
or for that matter any assembly-hall, in the middle of a lecture; 
the auditor waited patiently until the speaker had quite finished. 
No doubt the tradition rests on a substantial basis of some sort. 
But by the year 1880 the Golden Age had passed; people would 
slip out on one pretext or another and go their several ways. 
They were always as self-effacing as possible, and the more con- 
spicuous by reason of their patent efforts not to disturb. 

This disposition on the part of individuals to leave when 
they thought they had had enough was highly annoying to Doc- 
tor Vincent. Always willing to sit out the speech or the discus- 
sion or the entertainment himself, he could see no reason why 
others should not do the same. At last that which was sporadic 
threatened to become more or less universal, and he consequently 
began good-naturedly to admonish his people. His strictures were 
cleverly put, being little masterpieces in the way of phrasing, and 
it was a pleasure to hear them. The audience laughed and ap- 
plauded, and were truly sorry for the few who had missed one 
of the best features of the hour by going out. 
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Chautauqua is not the only place where the solid mass of 
auditors that greets the speaker at the beginning of his dis- 
course begins to melt a little towards the close. Everybody re- 
members J. R. Lowell’s apprehensions on the occasion of his 
first course of lectures at the Lowell Institute. He was told 
that he could not hope to keep his group of listeners intact beyond 
a certain length of time. I believe that he did not suffer quite 
to the extent he anticipated. But an American knows when, as 
an auditor, the point of boredom has been reached; he will leave 
the lecture-hall when he won’t leave either the theater or the church. 

Over against the rebellious or tired auditors at Chautauqua 
who would go when common politeness required them to stay may 
be set the few difficult ones who ought to have gone long before 
they did, and left their places vacant for the general public good. 
This second class was of the feminine gender; needless to say 
they were always mothers. 

Doctor Vincent approved of mothers and maintained a sin- 
cerely benevolent attitude towards children. He sympathized 
with the mothers at Chautauqua in their natural wish to enjoy 
the privileges of the amphitheater, and he knew that many of 
them could not come to the public performances unless they 
brought their offspring with them. They came as a matter of 
course, and complications resulted. 

Babies have been known to lift up their voice in the congrega- 
tion, as some think, to bewail the fact that they were born, while 
other pundits assign the reasonable explanation that, having been 
born, the babies resented being forced at so tender an age to hear 
lectures. Indeed there seems no good reason for asking a child 
of three, and under, to listen to the Rev. Joseph Cook on “The 
Rise of Rationalism in German Universities.” 

Odd as it may appear, the wailing of a healthy infant is dis- 
tinctly audible to everybody except its own parents, who at such 
times wear the look of inane rapture given by the Old Masters to 
committees of saints stationed at the bottom or on the right and 
left wings of ecclesiastical paintings. 

That an entire audience (to say nothing of the speaker, who, 
being an immortal soul, has responsibilities and troubles of his 
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own) should be disturbed by one crying child seemed to Doctor 
Vincent an intolerable state of affairs. He must and did speak 
his mind on the subject. His appeals were so urbane, so gra- 
ciously worded, so very sympathetic as well as correspondingly 
emphatic, and touched with such a delicate humor that you would 
have said it must be a joy to follow his suggestion. 

But no; there was always a mother who held (seemingly) 
that every lecture was the better for being provided with an 
obligato accompaniment of the sort her child was qualified to 
furnish. Deeply hurt, perhaps angry, and often with tears in 
her eyes, she would seek out this champion of the greatest good 
of the greatest number and reproach him for his heartlessness. As 
the man had almost too much heart, and was in constant danger 
of being victimized through his sympathies, the attitude of the 
mother in question always astonished him. 

He held his ground; it became an unwritten law of the 
amphitheater that three thousand listeners had rights that even 
mothers were bound to respect. Once at least, so they say, the 
unwelcome truth had to be administered by a method akin to 
forcible feeding, as when—the evil being flagrant—he sarcastically 
remarked that the amphitheater had many exits. Severe as the 
observation was, it is not to be interpreted as a sign that he had 
lost his temper. In his role of benevolent platform despot (if 
one may be allowed to use the phrase) it was impossible for him 
to get angry. 

We who were daily witnesses of his skill in managing a 
large body of people often forgot how the exhibition might strike 
a new comer. The uniform adroitness and frequent brilliancy of 
his tactics made the novice at Chautauqua stare with amazement. 
Methods like those he employed, though always dignified and in 
keeping with the time and the place, had a strange flavor and 
smacked of genius. Visitors accounted for the man’s gifts in 
divers ways. Geography was made to play a part in the analysis. 
An enthusiastic Southern lady, extolling him in terms that if 
florid were no more than he deserved, said, “I have seen Doctor 
Vincent at Chautauqua, and it was perfectly wonderful the way 
he made those Yankees behave.” 
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She had heard that he first saw the light of day at Tus- 
caloosa, Alabama, and she attributed his remarkable power of 
command to the accident of his having been born south of Mason 
and Dixon’s line. I meet her at long intervals, am always grati- 
fied with her eulogies of my revered uncle, and greatly enjoy her 
recognition of his special knack for handling Yankees. She is 
quite right in saying that “they would do anything he told them 
to do.” 

One falls into a way of thinking that the most brilliant days 
of the assembly were those in which Doctor Vincent was prac- 
tically responsible for the making of the entire program, and for 
the conduct of all meetings of first-rate importance. The present 
generation will lift its collective eyebrow doubtfully on hearing 
this monstrous statement; but then the present generation does 
not know what it meant to come, summer after summer, under 
the spell of his magnetic influence. 

As Chautauqua grew (partly by a lengthening of the season 
and partly by the introduction of new features), the machinery 
became more and more complicated. At last it reached the point 
of unwieldiness—it was more than one man could, in justice to 
himself, cope with; I am speaking of the educational department 
alone, the platform, the schools, the reading-circle, Doctor Vin- 
cent’s peculiar province. If one began to see a little less of him 
it was because he could not be everywhere at the same time, even 
in limits as circumscribed as those of the Chautauqua grounds. 
If, however, it was known that he was to preside at a given meet- 
ing the building was sure to be packed. His popularity never 
waned. 

He was greatly missed when his ecclesiastical duties took 
such shape as required his presence elsewhere. Then came the 
period of his life abroad, the four years at Zurich. That marks 
the division between what may be called the old Chautauqua and 
the new. I believe that he paid only one visit to America during 
those years. His reception at Chautauqua was of a nature that 
must have been gratifying in the extreme—a splendid proof of his 
hold on the place and the people. 

There was one short service peculiar to the old assembly 
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which may be mentioned in passing, if only because the chron- 
iclers have rather neglected it. A brief meeting was always held 
in the amphitheater to mark the formal close of the session. It 
was religious in character, and Doctor Vincent made the address. 
Whoever heard him on these occasions heard him to advantage. 
Yet the hour was unseasonable—nine or ten in the morning—and 
the day one when the majority of people were busy with prepara- 
tions for departure. The audience was small as a matter of course. 
But the speaker never failed to make these occasions memorable. 
He gave us of his very best, though the moment was hurried and 
the general state of mind distracted. I can well believe that 
many of his friends would rather hear this farewell address than 
the most spectacular flight of eloquence that the season had to 
offer. What he said on those occasions was not easily forgotten. 

He had most if not all of the qualifications that go to the 
making of an accomplished orator. I refer now to the externals, 
or, if it may be put in so homely a way, the machinery for the 
conveyance of the subject matter to the audience. Take for 
example his voice. 

There are orators whose speaking voice is so good that it is 
impossible not to remark upon it; and they themselves are so 
perfectly aware of the fortunate possession that they cannot hide 
their complacency. You would not say of them that they are 
“voice and nothing besides,” but you would, at a first hearing, be 
as much impressed by the tone of the instrument as by the tune 
that was played. 

Doctor Vincent was not one of these. During all my long 
acquaintance with him I can recall nothing that would lead me 
to think that he prided himself on his voice, or, indeed, ever 
thought much about it. 

His was a very remarkable voice, characteristic without 
being peculiar, flexible, sympathetic, penetrating, and always un- 
der perfect control. The way in which he managed it gave one 
the idea of a deal of power in reserve; one felt that it was not his 
way to use himself up in a given effort, after which he must, 
perforce, leave the platform in a state of partial exhaustion. 

He had an absolute command of the technical side of his 
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art; it would appear to have been acquired more or less uncon- 
sciously. In early life he may have consulted professors of elocu- 
tion—they are supposed to hold the key that unlocks the mystery 
of successful public discourse—but I have never heard that he 
did so. A natural orator, fastidious in the best sense of the 
word, careful about the details, he began by speaking well, and 
having begun thus it was easy to improve. In the matter of 
technique he at no time dropped below the high level he attained 
between the ages of forty and fifty. 

Doubtless he held that the least any speaker can do is to 
enunciate so that he can be heard; whether he formulated a little 
body of theories beyond that must be learned from men with whom 
he may have talked on the subject. No small part of the satis- 
faction of hearing him was due to the fact that he could really 
be heard, and heard distinctly. He was, therefore, a most com- 
fortable person to sit under. The largest audience he was called 
on to face was able to listen without effort; at the same time he, 
seemingly, made no more effort than was agreeable and fitting. 

In the main he was free from one of the minor faults to 
which too many public speakers are inclined—that of lowering 
the tone at the end of a period, whereby the last word or two 
becomes inaudible. When it happens that those very words are 
needed to complete the sense the habit can only be described as 
exasperating. It is akin to being told all of a witty anecdote 
except the point. 

Doctor Vincent’s fondness for the conversational method 
might and did, now and then, betray him into talking too in- 
timately with the front benches, but with no idea of depriving the 
remoter parts of the house of the benefit of what he was saying. 
This happened once at Mountain Lake Park. The auditorium 
was small—it was the pleasant old structure used for many years, 
indeed up to the time the great pavilion was built—and he simply 
underestimated its size. But I should say that he rarely miscal- 
culated the volume of tone needed for reaching the auditor who 
sat farthest from the platform. 

As to his appearance and manner on the platform it may 
be said that the one was as commanding as the other was agree- 
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able. Somewhat above medium height, well built, alert in his 
movements, with a fine head, expressive mouth, and piercing grey- 
blue eyes, he made a capital figure. His gestures were easy, 
natural, and on the whole characterized by what might be called 
an unstudied grace. Often extremely forceful in his way of 
emphasizing a thought, he was never violent. In the matter of 
gesticulation as in the choice of words he showed consummate 
good taste. 

I am inclined to lay no little stress on the attractive 
features of Doctor Vincent’s platform presence. His personal- 
ity was winning in the extreme, and it is a deep-rooted con- 
viction of mine that a man’s looks have, at the outset, very much 
to do in the way of fixing the attention. As the thought takes 
hold the speaker is forgotten, but not till then. 

And lastly, he was an unusually fluent speaker. Yet it would 
be difficult to name a man less eager than he to go on and on be- 
cause it cost him little effort to do so. He knew the great virtue 
of brevity. 

His sensitiveness to conditions and surroundings occasionally 
led him to underestimate himself, or at all events to underesti- 
mate particular efforts on particular occasions. Here is a case in 
point. 

He was invited to give the principal address at a meeting of 
ministers and laymen in Arch Street Church, Philadelphia. 
Through the awkwardness or timidity of the presiding officer, and 
the selfishness of two or three speakers whose turn came before 
his, he was robbed of all his time. Small wonder if he resented 
it—the provocation was great. He sat there, sphinx-like in his 
imperturbability, and no doubt “thinking his thoughts.” -That a 
touch of irony might not be wanting to the situation the dull and 
long-winded layman who immediately preceded Doctor Vincent 
filled his own speech with heavy and superfluous eulogies of the 
distinguished guest whom they had gathered to hear—and would 
hear (he might have added) if he himself but had the grace to 
stop talking. 

When the affair was over, and we were walking to the station 
where he was to take a sleeper for New York, Doctor Vincent 
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began to berate himself for having, as he said, failed; but not a 
word about the men who had put him in a trying position by 
using up his time and tiring out his audience. He actually seemed 
to think that, handicapped as he was, he ought to have made an 
address that fell in no respect below those he had delivered under 
perfect conditions and when he was in his best form. For my 
part 1 was not willing to admit the failure, and it was a satis- 
faction to put the blame for the infelicities of the evening as a 
whole exactly where it belonged. He may not have been com- 
forted by my remarks. At the same time he listened patiently, 
and his expression was one that I have often noted when he was 
hearing opinions that he would not have uttered on his own ac- 
count, but was disposed to tolerate when uttered by a loyal friend. 

Of his powers as a conversationist it is difficult to speak. 
My impression is that when the talk lay between himself and one 
other he was apt to run into monologue. However instructive 
and entertaining this may be, it is not what is usually described 
as conversation. Strictly speaking there is no exchange of 
ideas. One gives and the other receives. Yet in spite of this tend- 
ency Doctor Vincent was one of the best of listeners. If you had 
a story to tell he would hear it to the bitter end. 

And by the way, many of the stories he heard in the course of 
his long life must have had endings of exactly that sort—bitter in 
a literal meaning of the word. His power of sympathy led a 
host of people to come to him with their spiritual, intellectual, 
and personal difficulties. There is no‘telling how much good he 
did by virtue of his manly optimism and his plain common 
sense alone. 

As interlocutor he frequently resorted to the method of 
questioning his vis-A-vis. The manner became to some extent 
habitual with him. One question would follow another until 
something came up that started a train of thought that he was 
interested in following out. He would at once begin to elaborate 
the idea, or, in other words, to talk continuously. 

He was humorous (often in a quizzical way) and keenly 
appreciative of the quality in others. His power of repartee 
was extraordinary. In rapid give-and-take he had few equals. 
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Moreover his wit was invariably of the polished sort, a gentle- 
man’s wit. At no time in his life was it safe to cross swords 
with him. When well past eighty-five, with a memory that had 
begun to be treacherous, he was amazingly quick at retort. 

Clever at raillery, he sometimes inadvertently put a keener 
edge on his bantering remarks than he realized. When he found 
that he had cut to the quick he always made the handsomest sort 
of apology; you felt ashamed (supposing you to have been the 
victim) of being so thin-skinned. 

Of his inner life—the spiritual as distinguished from the 
intellectual—it would ill become me to speak. I know that he was 
profoundly religious and perfectly sincere; also that he despised 
cant and entertained a feeling of contempt toward a narrow 
ecclesiasticism. A subject of such importance must be handled 
by an expert, that is to say, a theologian; one who not only 
understands what was Doctor Vincent’s precise position, but who 
shares his views to some extent. To this strong man religion— 
by which is meant Christianity—was a vital concern. He made 
it an affair of everyday life. No estimate of his career, however 
brilliantly written, will be adequate or just if it shall deal in a 
superficial way with a question of such profound interest. 


\sen tent: 
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THE TERCENTENNIAL OF THE MAYFLOWER 


Tue voyage of the Mayflower was a deliberate plea for separa- 
tion made by men who had very grave suspicions about the merits 
of conformity. They were not Puritans in the ordinary sense, 
for the Puritan loathed separation, but they owed the body 
of their theological beliefs to the Puritan movement begun 
by Thomas Cartwright and his fellow refugees at Frankfort on the 
Main. The Pilgrims, as it has become the fashion to call these 
hardy voyagers, were nearly all young people, in the neighbor- 
hood of the thirties; Miles Standish, their celebrated captain, was 
only thirty-six; in other respects they were typical Englishmen 
of the yeoman and artisan classes, with a sprinkling of those who 
had been accustomed to some social refinements. All were pious, 
discreet, pacific, albeit of an inflexible caste, and given to obeying 
their sense of right, be the cost what it may. 

They were content to remain subjects of that abject specimen 
of monarchy, James Stuart, the sixth of Scotland and the first of 
England, but they knew him sufficiently well to feel far more 
contented when the Atlantic waste of waters rolled between him 
and them. Harried and hounded at home, this sect, which the 
shrewdest man of the age, Sir Francis Bacon, satirized as a con- 
venticle of fanatics, migrated to Holland, where its members 
were hospitably received and made contact with some of the 
nobler elements of continental Protestantism. But their residence 
at Leyden and elsewhere in Holland convinced the Separatists 
that they must not sever the nexus of language and tradition which 
bound them to the mother land. They did not relish the stupid 
brutality of the Stuart bishops, yet they had no desire to become 
Dutchmen, or to have their children intermarrying and settling 
in the Netherlands. Englishmen they were, and Englishmen 
they remained, possessing the salient characteristics of the inhab- 
itants of the island kingdom, and transplanting them to its first 
permanent colony, save Virginia, in the Americas. Besides, bred 
as they were to husbandry, the exiles resented the noise and con- 
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finement of the city and the practice of mechanical arts. Nor was 
Holland delivered from religious contentions, which raged be- 
tween Calvinists and Arminians with the bitterness peculiar to 
theological controversy. Strangers in a foreign land, whose speech 
baffled their intercourse, they made no converts from the Dutch, 
and received few additions from the English. Their persecutors 
used the avenues of diplomacy against them, and they were pre- 
vented from acquiring more than a bare pittance in wages. The 
decision to seek a second home for conscience’ sake was made under 
the conditions I have described and was eventually executed only 
after the severest obstacles had been surmounted. There is no 
need to reiterate the story of their passage, first from Delftshaven, 
and then from Plymouth, the return of the Speedwell or the 
unexpected landing on the shores of Cape Cod in New England. 
Macaulay’s proverbial school-boy can repeat the epic in detail, 
and it is not likely to lose its hold on the imagination of liberty- 
loving men. Poverty was the problem they were put to their 
wits’ end to solve, both in England, Holland, and North America. 
It was an eminently honorable poverty, productive of rare devo- 
tion and undaunted resolution. The fact that this expedition, 
which was undertaken at their own charges, laid the foundation 
of a racial expansion around the world, while other expeditions 
which drained Great Britain of blood and treasure produced little 
except chagrin, disappointment, and defeat, is sufficiently fruitful 
for the philosopher to moralize upon and the statesman to remem- 
ber. One hundred souls, or thereabouts, set sail from Plymouth, 
firmly resolved never to return. The maintenance they anticipated 
did not materialize. Famine and disease decimated their ranks. 
Fifty-two died in the first year of their colonization, and the sur- 
vivors owed their precarious tenure of life to a fortitude of faith 
which has seldom been equaled and never surpassed. Thrown upon 
their own resources, in a virgin territory occupied by fierce sav- 
ages, and confronted by a winter climate which taxed their powers 
of resistance to the uttermost, the gallant company displayed the 
courage of their race, and built their homes in the heart of aborig- 
inal forests. By 1627, seven years after they reached New Eng- 
land, they had made clearings, planied gardens, iilled and sown 
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fields, reaped harvests of corn and grain, and collected herds of 
cattle. In the same year there were 57 men, 29 women, 34 boys, 
and 36 girls in the colony. The crisis was passed, prospects 
brightened, and a Dutch agent who visited them at this time was 
enthusiastic over their dawning prosperity. From the external 
side, the showing they had made in so brief a period was credit- 
able enough. They had not imitated the glorious freebooters of the 
sixteenth century, who, like Drake and his companions, came to 
these shores in search of wealth beyond the dreams of avarice. 
Far otherwise, purely commercial and monetary objectives had a 
minimum fascination for them. But they had demonstrated that 
for the poor, the oppressed, and the harassed there was in America, 
and north of the luxuriant landscapes of Virginia, a desirable 
haven ; a refuge from the bigotry of the ruling powers of Britain, 
a continental sanctuary in which to foster a nobler and a better 
England than the one which saw them depart with utter indiffer- 
ence or ill-will. 


II 


Historians and annalists who have treated upon the Pilgrims 
are frequently accused of drenching them in the odors of indis- 
criminate eulogy. Their genealogical excellencies are said to have 
been overstressed, and assuredly of those who claim descent from 
them there seems to be no end. A writer in a recent issue of the 
London Times remarks that they have been mentioned too much 
and too flatteringly. According to this journalist the fictitious 
exaltation of the Pilgrims has rendered them formidable rather 
than exemplary. It may be conceded that some of their descend- 
ants or reputed descendants could let their moderation be known 
to advantage. But when all concessions due are made, these men 
and women were instrumental, under God’s guiding hand, in 
achieving one of those miracles of religious and sa¢ial development 
which encourage faith in this benevolent superintendence of 
earthly affairs. That miracle was in closest relationship with an 
idealism which empirical observers do not apprehend. Numer- 
ous articles and speéches have dilated upon the Pilgrim which did 
uot get beneath the surface of his career. They praise his eco- 
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nomic success, his patriotism, his indomitable energy. and ascribe 
his prominence to a stroke of good fortune. Doubtless their 
praises are deserved and their ascription approximately true. 
But no man can do justice to the voyagers of the Mayflower who 
does not visualize with vividness the majestic simplicity and 
regnancy of their religious faith. What else made the East Angli- 
cans leave the haunts they dearly loved and brave the periis of 
the ocean in a crazy cock-boat of less than two hundred tons? 
Why did they traverse throe thousand miles of angry waters in 
order, as they quaintly urged, “to live as a distinct body by 
themselves”? The answer is, that, like all men and nations, they 
were controlled by an ideal, and the magnitude of their attempt 
to realize it registered its inherent worth. Beyond the action of 
hereditary bias, or educational development, or circumstantial 
pressure, is the resistless and transforming effect of human emo- 
tion aroused by a victorious ideal. Whatever may be the nature of 
the ideal entertained, no temporal consideration, no science of 
eugenics, no process of logic appealing to the mind, can compare 
with the authority of that ideal in the realm of the imagination. 
It is the spring of determinative power, the dynamic, either of 
God or of the Evil One, the height of good or the depth of ill. It 
has an apparently illimitable superiority, and enlists the services 
of every kind of talent. It creates those values for which men 
will die, and, what is more to the purpose, strenuously live: values 
that cannot be measured by conventional standards, nor connected 
with the rise and fall of the markets any more than with the fate 
of governments or the schemes of place men. When we have ascer- 
tained the ruling ideal of the Pilgrim we have penetrated to the 
core of his enterprise and can read the riddle of the apparently 
feeble and hopeless venture which yet elevated England to become 
the maker and the mother of powerful nations. That ideal con- 
sisted in a profound and settled belief in the Divine Order in the 
world, to which Church and State were in all respects subordinated, 
from which they drew their rightful authority, and in which lay 
their safety and welfare. For the sake of this faith, which was 
in no wise the sole monopoly of the Pilgrims, but to which -they 
‘Compare The Science. of Power, by Benjamin Kidd. a ears ey 
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brought a burning fervor that forbids description, they cheer- 
fully tore themselves away from the ambitions that sway the mass 
of mankind, and became strangers and wanderers on sea and land; 
setting out, as did Abraham of old, not knowing whither they 
went. 

It was their insatiate craving for the fulfillment of the Divine 
Order that aroused in them a consciousness of freedom then 
deemed perilous by earth-bound spirits to the integrity of existing 
institutions. No informed person supposes that freedom was the 
discovery of the Pilgrims. On the contrary, what we call free- 
dom (as frequently defined as the camel, and with as little satis- 
faction) is the result of a series of ageless and hazardous experi- 
ments, to which many dissimilar and even antagonistic individuals 
and groups have contributed their quota. But though the princi- 
ple is variously defined it is tenaciously held as a part of 
man’s essential good, and it would be easy to name Hebrew seers, 
Greek thinkers, and Roman publicists who have stimulated its 
evolution and enriched its gains. Those who erroneously regard 
medievalism as a night of unclean things may be surprised to 
know that St. Thomas Aquinas and Marsiglio of Padua were as 
democratic in theory and as lucid in tueir presentation of their 
theories as Thomas Jefferson or Johi. Stuart Mill. The peerless 
scholastic taught that all lawful powers of government are de- 
rived from the governed, and the monastic recluse of Padua out- 
raged the contemporary hierarchy by his avowal that legislation 
should be enacted by the people, or by those whom the people 
delegated for the purpose. Further, almost without exception, 
these widely separated advocates and interpreters of liberty con- 
tended that its wise use and perpetuity were impossible apart 
from common obedience to a universally acknowledged authority. 
This authority was residual for them, as for the men of the May- 
flower, in that Divine Order to which Roman and Protestant 
alike rendered unwavering allegiance. They differed in the 
methods the allegiance employed, but concerning the allegiance 
itself there was no difference. Nevertheless, these venerable be- 
liefs and propositions remained inoperative because they needed 
the verification which practice alone can confer. Even the 
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Renaissance, renowned for a regenerated intellectualism, a recov- 
ered culture, and a renewed sense of the holiness of scholarship, 
did far less for freedom than it might have done. Erasmus, the 
bright particular star of the New Learning, the prince of the 
Humanists, was anxious to restrain Luther’s impetuous attacks 
upon the ecclesiastical dominion which he had wounded with 
his mordant wit. The leaders of the religious revolt of the 
sixteenth century were given to physical violence for the coercion 
of the conscience in matters of belief. Calvin invoked the sword 
of the state for the suppression of heresy, Melanchthon prayed for 
some brave assassin to murder Henry VIII, Knox had a law en- 
acted by the Scotch parliament which inflicted the capital penalty 
upon attendants of the Roman Mass, Anglican and Puritan 
divines of wide reputation spent their dying breath to fan the 
flames of reprisal. It was at this melancholy juncture, when tol- 
eration was repudiated by those who decreed that religious men 
could have no doctrines on which they agreed to differ, that the 
Pilgrim turned to the new world to redress the balance of the old. 
Not only as the intrepid soul who challenged in his frail bark the 
fury of the elements, but as the statesman of God who was the 
first to perceive afresh and unfalteringly apply the legitimate im- 
plications of freedom, he is entitled to the grateful homage of 
mankind. The main conception, that religious liberty is the gen- 
erating principle of civil liberty, and that civil liberty is the neces- 
sary condition of religious, was reserved for rustic saints, heroes, 
and heroines who were frowned upon by kings, priests, and their 
fellow Puritans. Lord Acton, in commenting upon their notable 
action, says: “Many years before Milton and Taylor, Baxter and 
Locke were made famous by their partial condemnation of intol- 
erance, there were men and women who grasped with vigor and 
sincerity the principle that it is only by abridging the authority 
of states that the liberty of churches can be assured.” That 
great political idea, sanctifying freedom and consecrating it to 
God, teaching men to treasure the liberties of others as their own, 
and to defend them for the love of justice and charity more 
than as a claim of right, has been the soul of what is uplifting 
and purifying for the last three hundred years, The sacred 
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causes of religion were restored to their congenial atmospaere and 
nurturing environment, and they have since repaid in a thousand 
ways which the most sanguine spirits could not have foreseen the 
risks of the glorious enterprise of 1620. “We do verily believe and 
trust,” wrote the incomparable John Robinson and the sagacious 
Elder Brewster in 1617, “that the Lord is with us unto Whom 
and Whose service we have given ourselves in many trials, and 
that He will graciously advance our endeavors according to the 
simplicity of our hearts.” Seldom, if ever, have the ways of 
God toward men been more amply vindicated in the records of 
nations than in this instance, when he chose to bring to naught 
the things that are by the things that are not; to exalt the humble 
and the meek, and to cast down the mighty from their corrupted 
seat. 


Ill 


The Pilgrim concentrated his efforts, not upon theology but 
upon the essentials of church government. Doctrinal formulas 
could wait with patience for the light which was yet to break 
forth from God’s Word. In the meantime the evil which those 
who lorded it over the divine heritage had grievously committed 
was removable; consociation supplanted subordination; the 
church was governed, not by the state, nor by the bishops, nor 
by presbyters whose name was “but priest writ large,” but by the 
members of whom it was composed. Institutions which had 
hitherto been historic centers of propaganda were abolished in 
behalf of popular control. Submission of matters of faith and order 
to the dictation of the state was the abomination of desolation, 
and went by the name of Babylon. Persecution was spiritual 
murder, and even the Reformers who had resorted to it in the 
vain hope of preserving unity were guilty of the deeds of dark- 
ness.  Prerogatives of every kind, whether held over 
churches or nations, were arraigned at the bar of this 
stringent logic, supplemented, as it was, by reason and by 
revelation. The independents in politics and congregationalists 
in religious profession who stayed at home fought in Oromwell’s 
armies, where they obtained a good report as warriors. But they 
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fought, according to their own account, not for their religion, but 
for the liberty of conscience which is the birthright of man. To 
them and to their brethren beyond the seas belongs the imper- 
ishable distinction of having enforced a single germinal ideal, 
which, but for their devotion, might have been indefinitely post- 
poned. With that ideal the massive fortunes of the common- 
wealths of English-speaking men are now inextricably involved. 
When Puritanism had need of amelioration, and its rigid tenets 
menaced its future, the Pilgrims appeared upon the scene to inject 
into its austere system the clemency and forbearance foreign to 
Thomas Cartwright and his followers. We remember with pardon- 
able pride that the Puritan rolled back the tides of a counter-ref- 
ormation, broke the spell of autocratic casuistry, and saved the 
liberties of Europe from extinction by despots whose cruelties and 
exactions were a studied philosophy of oppression. But we also 
have to remember that the protectorate of Great Britain was 
set up and brought low by the sword. Englishmen hailed its 
ruin with joyful acclamation and rushed from its austere im- 
positions into a wild orgy of license and turpitude we would 
willingly forget. The few self-expatriated Pilgrims who signed 
the compact in the cabin of the Mayflower were delivered from 
the delusions of physical supremacy. They rested their case upon 
the righteousness of heaven and left it in the care of justice, of 
compassion, and of man’s unconquerable mind. That they did 
not witness the full fruition of their labors is nothing against 
their claims upon us. And those who complain of their per- 
sonal shortcomings must reflect that human emancipation and 
progress are not wrought by the “bottled essences” of morality 
which the fastidious desiderate, but by the active combinations 
of good with evil that so often cause truth and right to take oblique 
directions. There is little propriety in moralizing upon the his- 
tory we commemorate. It is eloquent in its own language, and 
that language is articulate in as brave and wise an undertaking 
as the golden roll of English worthies can supply. But that the 
church will have to gain, as did the Pilgrims, a new vision of 
her mission to mankind, and of her vocation as the organ and the 
yehicle of the Divine Order.in the: world I, for one, cannot for 
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a moment question. Then, and not till then, will liberty find 
unity, and the household of faith become the nucleus and the 
inspiration of a social stability which ruthless wars cannot assail, 
nor political anarchies affect. Until believing souls everywhere 
are federated into oneness, the mission of the Pilgrims is not 
consummated. Therefore we must employ the freedom they planted 
to find the unity and concord we need. When these virtues reign 
in the church she will have made a further advance, and the 
world will not only believe, it will know that Jesus is the Christ, 
the Son of God and the Redeemer of mankind. 
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APPROXIMATE EQUIVALENTS IN RELIGION 


Diverse in form as are the religions of the world, particular 
acts of worship found in them may be, and often are, approxi- 
mately equivalent in their psychological effect upon the worshiper. 
This fact has seldom received adequate attention. To illustrate 
its significance let us recall a unique religious ceremony in the 
history of Israel ; then one equally unique in the history of China. 
Neither of these ceremonies was ever repeated. 

The earlier of the two is familiar to us all, and can be quickly 
sketched. It was that connected with the bringing of the ark of 
Yahveh from the house of Aminadab to the royal tent prepared 
for it in the newly acquired city of David. According to the 
record, and indeed according to the nature of the case, this was 
an event of no small moment in the eyes of the king and in the 
eyes of his people. It was in their view nothing less than a state- 
reception to the King of Heaven. It furthermore contemplated the 
securing of his permanent residence in the new capital, and the 
winning of his abiding blessing on the new dynasty. 

Whatever may have been the reverence with which David 
viewed the sacred ark, he certainly did not regard it as the proper 
abode of Yahveh. Had he done so, he would have been far 
behind the heathen round about him. No contemporary king of 
Phenicia, or of Egypt, or of Babylon considered his own national 
god as confined to any one shrine, portable or fixed, or as claim- 
ing anything less than a throne in the highest heaven. For- 
tunately the higher critics have left to us one Psalm—the 18th— 
as genuinely Davidic in authorship, and from that we are 
abundantly shown that Yahveh’s true abode was not in any ark, 
or tent, or mountain, but in the highest heaven. And this 
psalmist tells how at his cry of need Yahveh “bowed the heavens 
and came down” in a theophany of rescue and help, displaying a 
majesty and power before which the very “foundations of the 
world were laid bare.” More need not be quoted to show that one 
is not overstating the case when saying that the ceremony before 
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us was, in the eyes of David and his people, nothing less than a 
state reception to the august King of Heaven. 

In so grave a business David did not proceed unadvisedly. 
The record says he “consulted with the captains of thousands and 
of hundreds, and with every leader. And David said unto all the 
assembly of Israel, If it seem good unto you, and if it be of 
Yahveh our God, let us send abroad everywhere unto our brethren 
that are left in all the land of Israel . . . that they may gather 
themselves unto us, and let us bring again the ark of our God to 
us; for we sought not unto it in the days of Saul. And all the 
assembly said that they would do so; for the thing was right in 
the eyes of all the people.” Then the record proceeds: 


“So David assembled all Israel together from Sihor the brook of 
Egypt even unto the entrance of Hamath, to bring the ark of God. And 
David went up and all Israel .. . and they carried the ark of God upon 
a new cart.... And David and all Israel played before God with all 
their might, even with songs, and with harps, and with psalteries, and 
with timbrels, and with cymbals, and with trumpets.” 


Immense and imposing must have been this procession 
advancing in festive array. But suddenly there is a pause, the 
music is stilled. The joy is supplanted by a feeling of horror 
and dismay. The sacred car has come to a full stop, and one of 
the drivers lies dead upon the ground. Terror seizes upon all 
hearts; and after reverently depositing the ark in the house of a 
godly near-by citizen, the panic-stricken king, his retinue, and all 
the uncounted marchers hastily disperse to their respective places 
of abode. 

Three months later, God having meantime given the king 
and his people a memorable victory over the Philistines and in 
this way furnished a signal proof of his favor, David again feels 
moved to fetch the ark to his capital. And the story as resumed 
by the sacred writer is wonderfully vivid. It begins as follows: 
“Then David said, None ought to carry the ark of God but the 
Levites, for them hath Yahveh chosen to carry the ark of God and 
to minister before him forever. And David assembled all Israel 
at Jerusalem to bring up the ark unto the place which he had 
prepared for it.” It is as if he had said to himself, “This proces- 
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sion must be on a grander scale if possible than before. And the 
ark must not be drawn by oxen, but borne upon the shoulders of 
its divinely appointed custodians. And greater care must be 
taken that no unauthorized hand come near the sacred shrine.” 
Accordingly David gathered together the sons of Aaron and the 
Levites, and said unto them, 

“Sanctify yourselves, both ye and your brethren, that ye may bring 
up the ark of Yahveh, the God of Israel, unto the place that I have pre- 
pared for it. For because ye bare it not at the first, Yahveh, our God, 
made a breach upon us, for that we sought him not according to the 
ordinance. So the priests and the Levites sanctified themselves to bring 
up the ark. 

“And David spake to the chief of the Levites to appoint their 


brethren the singers, with instruments of music, psalteries and harps 
and cymbals, sounding aloud and lifting up the voice with joy.” 


So the Levites appointed them and their leaders. Besides 
the singers, equipped with cymbals of brass, others are named who 
were furnished with psalteries. Six, one of them good Obed-edom 
himself, were given harps to harp withal; and seven expressly 
named priests did blow the trumpet in front of the moving ark. 
“And it came to pass that when God helped the Levites that bare 
the ark . . . that they sacrificed seven bullocks and seven rams.” 
Choral dances were introduced in keeping with the choral music. 

“And David was clothed with a robe of fine linen, and all the Levites 
that bare the ark, and Chenaniah the master of the song with the singers; 
and David had upon him also an ephod of fine linen. Thus all Israel 
brought up the ark of the covenant of Yahveh with shouting, and with the 


sound of the cornet, and with trumpets and with cymbals sounding aloud 
with psalteries and harps.” 


Wonderful national enthusiasm. Was ever a new capital 
more fitly dedicated? But to a thoughtful modern mind, the 
pageant aspect of that historic day was by no means the most 
impressive thing about it. If David was the author of the 
eighteenth Psalm, and held the views of God therein expressed, 
the psychological procession of thoughts and thrills which was 
moving through his soul as the outward ceremony proceeded, must 
have been far more wonderful. He—he alone—was the royal 
host entertaining as his visitor his Over-Sovereign. In answer to 
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his invitation the Lord of the immeasurable heavens had come 
down to visit him, and to establish a visible oracle among his 
people. As the harpers harp and the trumpeters trumpet, David 
is saying to himself: “Who is God save Yahveh, and who is a 
fortress, save our God? . . . In my distress I called upon Yahveh 
and he heard my voice. . . . Yahveh was my stay. . .. Thou 
hast given me the shield of thy salvation. . . . Thou hast made 
me the head of the nations. Yahveh liveth, and blessed be my 
rock, exalted be the God of my salvation. I will give thanks 
unto thee among the nations. I will sing praises unto thy name.” 

These ejaculations from the eighteenth Psalm show us 
something of David’s conception of God. They also show us 
something of what a young king, holding such a conception, must 
have felt on such a day of unexampled responsibility. And who 
that has any adequate conception of God’s responsiveness to 
human seeking, and of God’s incessant seeking for human 
responsiveness, can for one moment doubt that in this devoutly 
executed ceremony David experienced a sense of divine nearness 
and uplifting approximating the highest that ever a man while 
yet in the flesh can know? One feels inclined to wonder whether 
the dance in which the self-discrowned and self-disrobed monarch 
joined to express his religious ecstasy was any more under the 
control of his ordinary volition than were Saul’s involuntary 
prophesyings under his control on the day when the wondering 
people exclaimed: “Is Saul also among the prophets?’ In any 
éase, on that day of the ark’s removal one elated human spirit, 
consciously representing tens of thousands of other human spirits, 
sought, and doubtless found, a previously unattained audience 
with the Most High. 

Now alongside of this public religious function of David’s 
let us place one taken from the religious history of China. Let 
us betake ourselves to Peking—the city whose laying-out is reli- 
giously more significant than that of any other in the world. East, 
west, north and south of the city proper are four imperial temples 
located in sacred groves and gardens of rare extent and beauty. 
In each of these, the Emperor, as Vicegerent of Heaven and High 
Priest of his people, was for ages at appointed dates, annually, 
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to hold solemn religious services in behalf of his almost countless 
subjects. The temple on the east is that of the Sun; on the west 
is the temple of the Moon; on the north the temple of the Earth; 
on the south the temple of Heaven with its unparalleled “Round 
Altar.” Let us examine this Altar of Heaven more closely, for 
it was here that the ceremony about to be described took place. 
As the inverted altar in the northern temple is square to repre- 
sent the squareness of the four-cornered earth, so this southern 
altar is round to represent the roundness of the sky. Unlike our 
altars, it stands wholly out of doors, and is canopied only by the 
azure roof of the world. It is built of white marble, and of a 
size befitting its purpose. It lifts itself in three successive ter- 
races. The diameter of the crowning terrace is 90 feet; that of 
the next below 150 feet; that of the basal one 210 feet. In the 
center of the topmost terrace is the most sacred point of all. It is 
marked by a large round block of white marble and represents the 
polar center of the highest heaven. In the thought of the age- 
long state-religion of China there are nine heavens overarching 
the earth, and each of these heavens is peopled by spirits ranked 
according to the excellence of their respective abodes. To sym- 
bolize these nine heavens, the marble steps which at each of the 
four cardinal points of the compass give access to the top of the 
altar number from terrace to terrace in every case nine. Further- 
more, the white block in the center of the topmost ferrace is 
surrounded by nine concentric circles constructed of colored 
marble. Furthermore, the innermost of the nine rings consists 
of just nine blocks; the next of twice nine, the next of three times 
nine, and so on to the outermost, which has nine times nine. 
Surely, one might search the world in vain for a second altar com- 
parable to this. 

More wonderful, however, than the altar itself are the sacred 
associations of the place. Here, for 4000 years, as our best 
Sinalogues assure us, the highest officials of the most numerous 
and in a sense the most historic of all the races of mankind have 
reverently worshiped the God of heaven. Here at dates determined 
by the movements of the astronomic universe, the last of the 
Chinese Emperors worshiped. Here is part of a prayer annually 
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offered from immemorial times by the Emperor prostrate upon 
his face upon the top of the topmost terrace of the round altar: 
“Far distant here, I look up to Thy heavenly palace. Come in 
Thy precious chariot to the Altar. Thy servant, I bow my head 
to the earth, reverently expecting Thy abounding grace. All my 
officers are here ranked with me, joyfully worshiping before Thee. 
All spirits, from the East to the West, accompany Thee as guards. 
Thy servant, I prostrate myself to meet Thee, and reverently look 
up for Thy coming, O Ti. Oh that Thou wouldst vouchsafe to 
accept our offerings, and regard us, while thus we worship Thee, 
whose goodness is inexhaustible.’”” 

Such is, and such from times untraceable has been, a portion 
of the annual solstitial service at this dateless round altar of 
heaven. Now, however, we are to witness, right here, a service 
unique in character, a ceremony never before, and never since, 
attempted. What can it be? 

In answering this question we must go back almost four 
hundred years, to a date before the establishment of intercourse 
between China and Europe. In Christian chronology it is the 
year 1538. Kiah Tsing, of the Ming dynasty, is in the 17th year 
of his reign. For some reason, to us unknown, he and his advisers 
have decided to make a slight change in one of the time-honored 
traditional titles by which Shang-ti, the Over-Lord of the universe, 
is addressed in prayer. The old title is, “Shang-ti, dwelling in 
the bright heavens”; it has now been decreed to substitute for 
this: “Shang-ti, dwelling in the sovereign heavens.” The change 
seems to us very slight; it is simply the substitution of the word 
“sovereign” for “bright” in the description of God’s dwelling 
place. But in the eyes of this reverent people it is a most 
momentous matter. A humanly originated change in the honorific 
title of him who is the King eternal, immortal and invisible should 
have a celestial ratification. How can this be obtained in a 
manner befitting the court-etiquette of the Over-Sovereign of 
Earth and Heaven ? 

Of course in so solemn an act all spirits in the nine heavens 
and also all spirits in the various parts of the earth are entitled 





1 Legge, Notions of the Chinese concerning God and Spirits, pp. 24, 25. 
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to recognition and to participation. They must all be duly noti- 
fied and their friendly intercessions must be respectfully solicited. 
Furthermore, this notification and solicitation must be a suitable 
period before the contemplated final act, so that all preparations 
in the heavenly and earthly places may be made with propriety. 
Six days therefore before the great ceremony, a grand procession 
with the Emperor at its head moves to the great round altar, and 
after costly offerings have been made, the summoned universe of 
created intelligences listen to the following proclamation: 


“I, Kiah Tsing, by inheritance Emperor of the Great Illustrious 
Dynasty, have seriously prepared a paper to give information to 

The spirit of the sun, 

The spirit of the moon, 

The spirits of the five planets, the constellations of the zodiac, and 
of all the stars in all the heavens; 

The spirits of the clouds, the rain, wind and thunder; 

The spirits which have duties assigned them throughout the whole 
heavens; 

The spirits of the five grand mountains; 

The spirits of the five grand guardian hills; 
* * - 7 . . 

The spirits of the four seas; 

The spirits of the four great rivers; 

The intelligences which have duties assigned them upon the earth; 

All the celestial spirits under heaven; 

All the terrestrial spirits under heaven; 

The spirit presiding over the present year; 

The spirit presiding over the tenth month and the spirits over every 
day; 

And the spirit in charge of the ground about the border altar: 

“On the first day of the coming month, we shall reverently lead our 
officers and people to honor the great name of Shang-ti, dwelling in the 
sovereign heavens, looking up to the lofty nine-storied azure vault. We 
inform you beforehand, all ye celestial and all ye terrestrial spirits, and 
will trouble you on our behalf, to exert your spiritual power, and display 
your vigorous efficacy, communicating our poor desire to Shang-ti, and 
praying him graciously to grant us his acceptance and regard, and to be 
pleased with the title which we shall reverently present.—For this pur- 
pose we have made this paper for your information. All ye spirits 
should be well aware of our purpose. Ye are respectfully informed.” 


On this remarkable notice to all created intelligences it would 
be interesting to comment. Space, however, does not permit. 
There is too much to follow. During the six days heaven and 
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earth make ready for the momentous ceremony. At the appointed 
day and hour all created intelligences are assembled around and 
above the great white altar of Peking. The human portion of the 
vast and countless congregation are all in festive array. The 
nearness or remoteness of each division is fixed by the inflexible 
rules of an etiquette reaching far back beyond any memory of 
man. At the great altar, supported by his attendants, his high 
officers and musicians, stands the Emperor, the center of al! eyes, 
celestial and terrestrial. Eleven times he and his attendants 
prostrate themselves in reverent homage. Recognizing the in- 
visible advent of Shang-ti, the Emperor greets him as the world’s 
creator and intones the following psalm: 

“Of old, in the beginning, there was the unbounded chaos, without 
form and dark. The five elements had not begun to revolve nor the sun 
and moon te shine. In the midst thereof there presented itself neither 
form nor sound. Thou, O Spiritual Sovereign, camest forth in Thy 
presidency, and first didst divide the grosser parts from the purer. Thou 


madest heaven; Thou madest earth; Thou madest man. All things got 
their being, with their reproducing power.” 


Here appears to have been a pause and a dance, representing 
perhaps the bringing of the primordial elements into cosmic 
harmony. 

The next duty of the Emperor was to make his communica- 
tion to Shang-ti respecting the new title. He discharged it in the 
following prayer, in which his thoughts pass naturally over from 
creatorship to rightful sovereignty : 

“O Ti, when Thou hadst opened the course for the inactive and active 
forces of matter to operate, Thy creative work went forward. Thou 
didst produce, O Spirit, the sun and moon and five planets; and pure 
and beautiful was their light. The vault of heaven was spread out like 
a curtain, the square earth supported all on It, and all creatures were 


happy. I, Thy servant, presume reverently to thank Thee, and, while I 
worship, present to Thee, O Ti, the netice, calling Thee Sovereign.” 


Precious stones and silks of costliest kinds were then pre- 
sented as offerings, with the following prayer: 
“Thou hast vouchsafed to hear us, O Ti, for as our Father Thou 


regardest us. I, Thy child, dull and unenlightened, am unable to show 
forth my feelings, I thank Thee that Thou hast accepted the intimation. 
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Honorable is Thy great name, With reverence we spread out these 
precious stones and silks; and, as swallows rejoicing in the spring, 
praise Thy abundant love.” 


Here must have been another of the nine musical interludes. 
Next we find the offerings of food brought forth with imperial 
prodigality. The following is the close of the offertory prayer: 


“Enjoy the offering, O Ti; then shall all the people have happiness. 
I, Thy servant, receiving Thy favors, am blessed indeed.” 


Next follow three successive drink-offerings of wine, each 
accompanied by an appropriate prayer. In one of these prayers 
are the words: 


“Thou alone, O Lord, art the true parent c* all things. All living 
things are indebted to Thy goodness. Men and creatures are emparadised, 
O Ti, in Thy love.... The breast of Thy servant is troubled that he 
can make no recompense.” 


At this point the various offerings are gathered up, and the 
following prayer recited : 


“The service of song is completed, but our poor sincerity cannot be 
fully expressed. Thy sovereign goodness is infinite. As a potter hast 
Thou made all living things. Great and small are curtained round by 
Thee from harm. As engraven on the heart of Thy poor servant is the 
sense of Thy goodness, but my feeling cannot be fully expressed. With 
great kindness dost Thou bear with us, and notwithstanding our demerits, 
dost grant us life and prosperity.” 


Now follows the Emperor’s touching valedictory to his 
celestial guest. Though all the balconies of the nine o’erarching 
heavens are crowded with eager listeners this high priest of the 
Empire addresses no word to any ear save to those of Him who 
from this time forward is Over-Sovereign in a new and richer 
sense. And these are the words of valediction: 


“With reverent ceremonies the record has been presented; and Thou, 
O ‘Sovereign’ Spirit, hast deigned to accept our service. The dances have 
all been performed, and nine times the music has resounded, Grant, O 
Ti, Thy great blessing to increase the happiness of my dynasty. The 
instruments of metal and precious stones have given out their melody; 
the jeweled girdles of the officers have given forth their tinklings. 
Spirits and men rejoice together praising Ti, the Lord. What limit, 
what measure, can there be, while we celebrate His great name? Forever 
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He setteth fast the high heavens and establisheth the solid earth. His 
government is everlasting. I, His unworthy servant, bow my head, and 
lay it in the dust, bathed in His grace and glory.” 


So ends this state reception to Lord of Earth and King of 
Heaven. But what shall become of the gem-adorned document 
in which the change of title was presented to that celestial guest ? 
And what shall be done with all these other costly yet perishable 
offerings, now doubly sacred? Let the holy altar flame transport 
them to the skies. So this is done and, during the cremation, the 
Emperor’s voice is heard once more, and for the last time. And 
these are the words of his accompaniment : 


“We have worshiped, and written the Great Name on this gem-like 
sheet. Now we display it before Ti, and place it in the fire. These 
precious offerings of silks and fine meats we burn also, with these sincere 
prayers, that they may ascend in volumes of flame to the distant azure. 
All the ends of the earth look up to Him. All human beings, all things 
on the earth rejoice together in the Great Name.” 


Here for us the curtain drops. This pageant of earth and 
heaven is at an end. To any unconcerned on-looker it must have 
been impressive beyond all ordinary pomps of cities and of courts. 
But who does not see that the most interesting procession of that 
day was not the one timed to music and headed by the gorgeous 
Emperor? Who does not see that, as the service proceeded from 
stage to stage, there must have been within the soul of that pious 
Emperor a succession of thoughts and thrills not unlike those 
which on that earlier Jerusalem day filled and thrilled the soul of 
David? If possible, imagine yourself the one imperial Vicegerent 
of God on earth, entitled by nature and office to address with 
authority all spirits of the earth, the spirits of the sun and of the 
moon, all spirits of the thrice three heavens; imagine all these as 
assembled about and above you at your call—each intent on your 
every word and gesture—then imagine yourself as addressing in 
this presence the Great Being, whose throne is above all heavens, 
but who in grace is now present to give you audience—the only 
being in the universe superior to yourself in authority, yet the 
Being who has called you his Son and has installed you as the 
only divinely instituted monarch of mankind. Could any human 
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being bear such a part in such a ceremony and not be lifted far 
above all ordinary levels of experience? Can God Himself have 
been witness to such an upreaching of his human children toward 
Him and not have descended to meet it in some inner theophony 
that was felt to be from Him? Even before that memorable day 
this pious Emperor must have had some experience of divine 
visitations—else how could he have uttered before the third drink- 
offering that ascription so worthy of a place in St. Augustine’s 
confessions: “All living beings are indebted to Thy goodness, 
O Lord; men and all creatures are emparadised in Thy love!” 

Pausing for a moment at this point, let us place this inner 
experience of Emperor Tsing alongside that of King David. Is it 
not evident that in proportion as each monarch was sincere and 
worshipful, the psychological effect of his leadership in the great 
ceremony approximated the ideal effect of all true piety. In other 
words, must not the action have evoked and strengthened profound 
reverence before the divinest being known by the worshiper, and 
must it not have brought into vivid consciousness the vital and 
personal relationship which should ever subsist between the human 
soul and its acknowledged Creator? But if this was true, it is 
plain that the two ceremonials, two and a half thousand years 
apart in time, and more than four thousand miles apart in space, 
wonderfully approximated each other in the most important of 
all respects, namely, in psychological effect upon the worshiper. 

Did space permit it would be instructive to note that what 
we have found true of such extraordinary and spectacular religious 
functions, is also true of functions of the more ordinary and 
habitual kind. We must content ourselves with a single illustra- 
tion, and this in barest outline. 

For a moment we are in the slums of a great city. We step 
into a hot and crowded mission-hall where, with tears streaming 
down his cheeks, an earnest evangelist is pleading with lost men 
to yield to the drawings of God’s gracious Spirit, repent of their 
sins and by faith enter into the conscious blessedness of pardoned 
and adopted sons of God. Note his psychological attitude and 
state. In his all-dominating consciousness he is in all literalness 
an ambassador of God. He is at this moment uttering the life 
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and death message of the Most High. Of his commission he is 
perfectly certain. Before coming to this service, he was on his 
knees in his closet, asking and receiving a renewal of his creden- 
tials. In his mind the certainty of to-morrow’s sunrise cannot 
be compared with the certainty that in this very meeting the 
Holy Spirit is to give instant effect to each repeated warning and 
promise of God’s Holy Word. The ascended Christ is present 
and is far more interested than even his weeping messenger can 
possibly be. Other heavenly witnesses are here, and through some 
quick wireless telegraphy there is joy in heaven over each repent- 
ant sinner. In proportion to his sincerity and earnestness that 
preacher feels himself divinely stationed in one of the Thermo- 
pylaes of the universe. If for any reason he shall be defeated, 
God, and all holy beings—yea the total race of redeemed humanity 
will in that defeat suffer a loss absolutely irretrievable. How inde- 
scribable the trembling elation which dominates the fully aroused 
preacher in such a spiritual function! 

Go now to the neighboring cathedral. An equally sincere 
and earnest priest is before the illuminated altar. He is to cele- 
brate High Mass in behalf of the gathered multitude of kneeling 
worshipers. In outward things the contrast between this place 
and the mission-hall seems almost indescribable. There dinginess, 
confinement, clamor—here splendor, spaciousness, harmony. But 
to that pious priest, as to the pleading evangelist, these outward 
surroundings are of but slight significance. The invisible trans- 
actions in which he is engaged are the only ones of essential mean- 
ing. He is a priest of God, here present to mediate salvation to 
souls who but for him, and such as he, must’ perish everlastingly. 
For this time and place he is God’s only priest in all the universe. 
And he is called to work a miracle here and now. Bread and 
wine are to be transmuted into the veritable body and blood of the 
incarnate Son of God. Not a doubt dampens the ardor of his 
purpose to feed the perishing with the literal bread of life. He is 
absolutely sure that at his word rightly spoken the stupendous 
transubstantiation will be instantaneously wrought. It is only 
fitting that all heaven should be attent. Above each kneeling 
worshiper hovers his guardian <ngel. The archangel Michael is 
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standing “at the right of the altar of incense.” Stage by stage 
the familiar liturgy brings before the eyes of priest and people 
the closing scenes of the immortal tragedy of Calvary. Now we 
are in Pilate’s hall, and the priest dips his fingers in water to 
recall the scene of Pilate washing his hands. Now we are upon 
the Via Dolorosa, and every pathetic incident is recalled in rever- 
ent symbol. At last, at the tinkling of the tiny altar bell, in 
breathless silence the priest secretly utters the mirific words 
appointed, and, lo, the miracle is wrought. Quickly the tran- 
substantiated hostia is lifted in the blazing monstrance for the 
adoration of the faithful. Once more, in the presence of the wit- 
nessing universe, the incarnate Son of God, in absolute reality, 
has been offered up, an effective sacrifice for the sins of the world. 
Were I that earnest priest, possessed of his beliefs and realiza- 
tions, would I not feel that I was standing on holy ground, and 
that the Almighty had put signal honor upon me, his mouthpiece, 
his partner—aye, his vicegerent in the administration of eternal 
life to men ? 

Brief and broken as are these glimpses at the ever-repeated 
work of the evangelist and at the ever-repeated work of the priest, 
it is evident that the psychological states or attitudes of the two 
men are well-nigh identical. Each feels himself to be the personal 
organ of the one personal God in effecting an instantaneous divine 
operation of infinite import. In his own consciousness each is a 
divinely appointed mediator of that unique and superhuman 
energy without which no human being can be delivered from evil 
and made a partaker of imperishable good. With unfaltering 
faith, each expects in the use of the appointed means to effect the 
full equivalent of an inward theophany. In the noblest etymolog- 
ical sense of the word each is a theurgist. As a consequence, each, 
in proportion to his sincerity and ardor of devotion, experiences 
that ineffable quickening of spirit which ever comes of a conscious 
endeavor to be in reality a worker together with God. 

Our present study of approximate equivalents in diverse 
religions must here close. Compared with the field it opens, it 
is most brief and fragmentary. But brief and fragmentary 
though it be, it inevitably starts a multitude of questions, and 
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questions of profoundest import. Of these, three only will here 
be noted and commended to serious thought. 

1. Assuming the sincere and impartial love of God toward 
all his human children, must there not exist in all sincere wor- 
shipers genuine fruits of the Spirit seldom recognized by us in 
our estimates and portrayals of the non-Christian religions ? 

2. Is there, or has there ever been, a religion in which the 
idea of a theanthropic mediation has not, in some form, been 
found? In Confucianism least of all would one expect to find it: 
yet precisely here, statedly, at the matchless Altar of Heaven, an 
earth-born “Son of Heaven” for ages exercised the mediatorial 
office of sacrifice and intercession for his millions on millions of 
subjects. 

3. If the uplifted Christ is ever to draw all men unto him, 
and if, as we hope, all human aspirations and endeavors Godward 
are ultimately to be fulfilled and consummated in his kingdom, 
must not the current conceptions of Christian worship and forms 
of worship be vastly widened and enriched—especially the con- 
ceptions historically traceable to Rome’s striving after canonical 
uniformity, or to Calvin’s rejection of creaturely freedom, or to 
Luther’s confusion of letter and spirit, or to the combined in- 
fluence of our innovating sects and their reactions against parent 
bodies and against each other? Must not all these conceptions 
give place to one, according to which—as a great modern has 
taught—nature in one temple, the world one parish, God’s proffer 
of a divine life universal—extending in some form even to the 
brute creation, and finally, according to which sincerity in the 
worshiper, whatever his offering or his form, insures divine 
approval. 

The inferences latent in the foregoing questions have tre- 
mendous import for every man who believes himself called of 
God to the work of the Christian ministry. They bring home to 
us, if such we are, an almost crushing sense of our personal and 
official shortcomings. They vindicate God’s dealings with men, 
but not our dealings. They remind us that in demonstrations of 
uttermost sincerity we are daily outdone by every self-torturing 
devotee in the heathen world. We are made to see that in point 
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of conscious realization of present divine cooperation, we are often 
in our most solemn religious acts far behind the Siberian sham- 
man, or the howling dervish. And shall not He who seeth not as 
man seeth, but who looketh upon the heart, judge both them and 
us according to our respective attitudes of heart, our degrees of 
fidelity or infidelity to the light within us? And since our In- 
carnate Lord has called us to be the light of the world, and has 
commissioned us to carry his teaching and life unto every soul 
within our reach, will it not be more tolerable for Sodom and 
Gomorrah in the day of judgment than for us if in indolence and 
stupid self-seeking we fail to realize, in every sermon and in every 
exhortation, that we are veritable mouthpieces of a divine speaker, 
veritable organs of God’s omnipotence for the instantaneous 
transubstantiation, not of bread and wine, but of imperishable 
human spirits? Standing at the summit of all God’s gracious 
revelations, recognized ambassadors of the one Godman, conscious 
embodiments of God’s almighty Spirit, what manner of preachers 
ought not we to be, on whom are come the consummation of the 
hopes and visions of the Old World’s kings and prophets, the 
accomplished victories of all the Christian ages in all the Christian 
lands. Well may we pray the Lord to forgive our guilty past, and 
make us from this hour forward more vital and effective workers 
together with himself! 
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To the writer of this paper it is a regrettable fact that it 
should be a woman’s estimate of the Bible estimate of woman. 
A proper presentation of the theme has necessitated a reading of 
the Bible entire with this object in view. The study has been 
rewarded by finding that all through the Bible narrative woman 
plays a conspicuous role. From Genesis to Revelation, in fact or 
fancy, she is there, an indispensable factor worthy of considera- 
tion. In the Old Testament there are five hundred and thirty-six 
references made to woman. This is not the number of times any 
word referring to woman occurs, but the number of thought state- 
ments expressed in a sentence, a paragraph, a chapter or a book, 
as in Ruth and Esther. This includes parallel passages only where 
something new is expressed. If two or more passages present 
the same idea it is counted but once. In the New Testament there 
are one hundred and sixty such references made to woman. So 
in the entire Bible there are six hundred and ninety-six distinct 
and independent references made to woman as woman. There 
are many passages in the Bible where the context would seem 
to imply that woman was included in the general term, man. In 
the Bible, as well as in life, woman’s presence and influence are 
felt even though her position may be far in the background. 

In considering the Bible estimate we have in mind the fact 
that it covers a period of at least one thousand years in the actual 
dates of writing the different books in the Old and New Testa- 
ments. In the course of ten centuries we should expect ideas 
upon anything whatsoever to have made marked changes in de 
velopment. We recognize, too, that in any period of time in 
which an author writes, so far as he mentions woman at all, he 
is reflecting the attitude toward her current in his day. Conse- 
quently we have in the Bible estimate of woman an expression 
of the Divine purpose for woman, which she shares with man, 
colored by the popular opinion of the masses and the individual 
opinion of the many writers of the books of the Bible in their 
respective periods of writing. 

In the two widely varying accounts of the creation there are 
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presented a higher and a lower conception of the status of woman. 
These are philosophical attempts to explain the why of things 
that are four hundred years apart in their dates of writing. The 
earliest account was written in the ninth century, in the time of 
Elisha. It is the document beginning with the last section of the 
fourth verse of Genesis 2 and continuing through the third 
chapter. In this second creation story woman is an afterthought 
which necessity developed. After heaven and earth had been cre- 
ated the central object of further creation was man, the male, 
who was formed a living soul. For him Jehovah God made a 
garden, and then, realizing that it was not good for man to live 
alone, he sought to provide a companion for him. Every sort of 
animal was presented to man with no answering satisfaction 
until woman was fashioned, and when man saw her he seemed 
filled with the idea of possessing. Woman at once became a 
delight and a trouble and a very convenient person to bear the 
burden of blame. She is charged with luring man into disobedi- 
ence to the command of Jehovah in spite of the statement that 
to man, before woman was formed, was given the command not 
to eat of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil. Woman’s 
will to know, her initiative, in the quest after truth was reckoned 
unto her as sin. She led, man acquiesced, and because of her 
adventure into the realm of knowledge a jealous God decreed 
that from that time on woman should be ruled by the man and 
have cause to suffer great pains. Man’s punishment was work, 
but in this, too, the woman seems to have had her full share. The 
same document later on speaks of the daughters of the priest of 
Midian as watering the flocks. This certainly was hard manual 
labor. 

Passing on from the creation story, the authors of the J. & E. 
document seem to be consistent in their estimate of the proper 
subordination of the woman to the man. No daughters are men- 
tioned as having been born to Adam and Eve, yet there was a 
wife for Cain. It was dangerous for attractive women to travel 
abroad. Abram sensed the watchful eye and desire of the king 
of Egypt, hence bis deception in regard to Sara, his wife. Woman 
as a sex had no say in regard to her person. The father of 
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daughters had the right to do anything he wanted to with them, 
to sell or give them away. Lot was willing to barter his two 
virgin daughters for the safety of the two men who were guests 
in his home at Sodom. The great object in life for woman was 
to bear children. To be childless was a disgrace. Before the ful- 
fillment of her father’s tragic vow Jephthah’s daughter asked 
for two months in which to go to the mountains to mourn her 
virginity. with her companions. As a mother of children woman 
was to be honored by her offspring. To smite or curse either 
parent was punishable by death. 

A man might have as many wives and concubines as he could 
provide for. They were his property, even as his flocks and other 
possessions. As the property of the man there were laws for her 
protection just as there were laws for the protection of his cattle. 
Wives and servants were not to work on the Sabbath, neither 
were the oxen. If a master gave a wife to a servant the wife 
and her children remained the property of the master if after 
seven years the servant took his freedom. If the man was married 
before he became the servant, the wife went with him as his 
property when he claimed his freedom. Widows were to be pro- 
tected, sorceresses were to be put to death. Conquering tribes 
took the women of the conquered for their own. Sometimes they 
were slain. The women folk received punishment when the 
head of the family did wrong. The women and the children 
shared the fate of Korah and his men when he rebelled against 
the dictatorship of Moses and Aaron. The women, children and 
cattle of Achan were stoned to death and afterwards burned in 
the valley of Achor because the head of the family salvaged 
some devoted goods for himself. When Miriam the prophetess 
and Aaron her brother objected to Moses marrying the Cushite 
woman they thought Jehovah could speak to them as well as 
to Moses. Moses offered no defense, but Jehovah took up the 
eudgels and said that his servant Moses was not to be spoken 
against. Anger was shown toward both Aaron and Miriam, but 
Aaron went unpunished. Miriam was stricken with leprosy and 
ostracized from the camp a week. Women had some influence 
over the men who loved them. Sara, Rebekah, and Rachel seem to 
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have been thus favored. Foreign women were a mighty attraction 
to the Hebrews, and often weaned them away from the worship 
of Jehovah. 

The prophets of the eighth century, Amos, Hosea, Micah, 
and Isaiah, drew a dark picture of the life of woman. This was 
in part figurative, for the unfaithfulness of Israel was spoken 
of in terms of the harlot. The looseness of life between the sexes 
was referred to as representing Israel’s laxity in obeying the 
commands of Jehovah. For her wrongdoing, pain and suffering 
were to be visited upon Israel as of a woman in travail. The 
emphasis upon woman during the ninth and eighth centuries 
B. C. was a sexual emphasis. She was made for man’s pleasure 
and was his property. Marriage was polygamous and there was 
often bitter strife between competing wives. 

Advancing to the writings of the seventh and sixth centuries, 
much of the former attitude is evidenced, but some progress was 
made. There were recognitions of woman’s ability in various 
ways. The song of Deborah, whatever else it may commemorate, 
is a triumph song giving lasting tribute to the use which two 
women made of their opportunity. It was a time when con- 
ditions were very bad. The highways were unoccupied and the 
travelers walked through byways because it was not safe for them 
to do otherwise. There were no soldiers in Israel and the rulers 
had ceased from the land. All was chaos until Deborah, a prophet- 
ess, arose, “a mother in Israel.” Men came to her for judgment. 
When war threatened she summoned Barak to lead a company 
of men against Sisera, the eaptain of Jabin’s army, king of 
Canaan. Barak answered, perhaps with some contempt, “If thou 
wilt go with me, I will go: but if thou wilt not, I will not.” Deb- 
orah was ready with her reply, “I will surely go with thee, but the 
journey that thou takest will not be for thine honor, for Jehovah 
will sell Sisera into the hand of a woman.” Deborah, equal 
to her part, ordered the moves, and Sisera died at the hand of 
Jael, the wife of Heber the Kenite. Deborah in her song is 
grateful for the willingness of the governors of Israel to offer 
their services. Much honor is given to Jael. It was “in the days 
of Jael” that these things occurred. There was a touch of tender- 
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ness and of sympathy in the thought of the anxious waiting of 
the mother of Sisera for the return of her son; but the enemies 
of Jehovah must perish, so why grieve! 

In Judges 13 the reasoning ability of woman is brought 
out in the story of Manoah’s wife, who had been childless. It 
seems that an angel of Jehovah told her that she was to have a 
son and cautioned her to abstain from all liquors and unclean 
things. Her husband was fearful lest they should die, because 
they had seen God through the angel, but his wife stoutly affirmed 
that if God had been displeased with them he would not have 
accepted their offerings, nor would he have told them the things 
that he had. 

Samson was twice outwitted by his foreign wives. 

Micah’s mother, from whom he had stolen a sum of money, 
expressed her gratitude for her son’s confession and return of the 
money by dedicating the amount to Jehovah for her son. 

Sagacity was shown by Rahab, the harlot who befriended the 
two men sent over to spy the country and saved them from the 
hands of the king of Jericho. She fooled the king’s men, suc- 
ceeded in putting them entirely off the trail, planned the spies’ 
escape, bargained for the safety of her own family, discerned 
coming events, and was taken to live with the Israelites when they 
captured the city. 

Achsah, Caleb’s daughter, had an eye for the best chance. 
When her father promised to give her to the man who should 
smite Kirjath-sepher, Othniel proved to be the man. When he 
came to claim his bride she influenced him to request the gift 
of a field from her father. Upon the father’s interrogating 
her as to what she wanted she asked for springs of water to 
go along with the land in the south. She was given the upper and 
the lower springs. 

When David was in hiding from Saul he sought the favor 
of some provisions from Nabal, a rich man with a churlish dis- 
position. Abigail, Nabal’s wife, learning that Nabal had refused 
to countenance the request of David’s messengers, knew well 
enough that David would seek revenge, so she made up a fine 
present of food stuffs and went out to meet the enraged David 
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on his approach to their place. She explained the circumstances, 
appealed to David’s sense of justice and saner instincts, and saved 
not only their property but David from the curse of blood revenge. 
Nabal soon died and Abigail became David’s wife. She praised 
him, recognized his abilities, and seemed to appeal to the best 
that was in him. Abigail was described as “a woman of good 
understanding and of a beautiful countenance.” 

At the instigation of Joab, a wise woman of Tekoa in the 
guise of a mourner pleaded for the return of an only son, working 
on David’s sympathy until he insisted that the son should be 
restored; whereupon she revealed that the son was David’s own 
Absalom, who should be returned to his father’s house. 

At the time when there was strife between the kingdoms of 
Israel and Judah Sheba led a revolt against David. This called 
. forth an order from David for his soldiery to crush the uprising 
forces. They pursued Sheba to the city of Abel and began to 
besiege the city and to tear down its walls. A wise woman from 
out of the city, hearing the disturbance, went to Joab, a com- 
mander of the forces, to ascertain what the trouble was all about. 
“T am of them that are peaceable and faithful in Israel,” said 
she; “thou seekest to destroy a city and a mother in Israel: why 
wilt thou swallow up the inheritance of Jehovah?” Joab replied 
that it was not his intention to destroy the city, but he was after 
the rebellious Sheba, and if he could only get his head he would 
be satisfied. Then in her wisdom the woman went to all the 
people. Sheba’s head was thrown over the wall to Joab and the 
city was saved. 

All of these stories, bringing out the capabilities in these 
women, reveal the fact that, in the homes of the wealthy and of 
the ruling classes at least, the favorite women were held in a 
certain measure of esteem and exerted a strong influence over 
the men that was something more than sex attraction. There 
were signs of respect for the mental ability and spiritual quality 
of these women, who were, no doubt, exceptional. The average 
woman, the slave and the concubine, remained in about the same 
position that she occupied in the ninth and eighth centuries, But 
there was a development going on. More and more, it would 
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seem, women were expected to take an interest, but not a share, 
in the large affairs of the tribe or nation. 

It seemed quite the customary thing for women to make 
public rejoicing with dancing and singing at the triumphant 
return of their men from battle. Women served at the door of 
the tent of meeting. Women as well as men participated in the 
celebration of the national holidays. There were singing choruses 
of women as well as of men. If man or woman transgressed the 
law of Jehovah, to go after other gods or any form of nature 
worship, at the testimony of three witnesses they were to be 
stoned to death. It was a part of the religious rites of the native 
inhabitants of Canaan to burn their sons and daughters in the 
fire to their gods. In the Deuteronomic law, written in the seventh 
century, this was forbidden the Israelites. No father was to make 
his daughter pass through the fire, use any form of divination, 
be an enchanter, a sorcerer, a charmer, a consulter with familiar 
spirits, a wizard or necromancer, for these were abominations 
unto Jehovah. 

When men went out to battle the officers were to see to it 
that those men who had betrothed wives and had not yet taken 
them should return to their wives-to-be. 

Men and women were not to wear each other’s apparel. 

If two brothers lived together and one of them died, the 
remaining brother was to take the wife and raise a family to 
carry on his brother’s name; if he refused to do this on the ground 
that he did not like the woman, she was to report him to the elders, 
who were to summon the recalcitrant brother, and if he insisted 
that he did not want to take her she had the privilege of spitting 
in his face and of loosening his shoes from his feet. This practice 
was referred to in Ruth 4. 7 as being “the custom in former 
time in Israel.” Ruth was written in the middle of the fifth 
century. Only here in Ruth, Boaz, the kinsman, is willing to 
assume the obligation in the case of Ruth, and the loosening of 
the shoe of the nearer kinsman in the presence of the elders and 
of the people is the attestation of the transaction. 

Offenders against the laws of soical purity were punishable by 
death regardless of sex. Certain laws were made safeguarding 
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the woman in sexual relationships. Men could divorce their 
wives, but the wives seemed not to have had that privilege. A 
man taking a new wife was to stay at home a year to make things 
pleasant for her. Deut. 24. 5. Family purity was strictly en- 
joined. If these laws were disobeyed great confusion was to 
follow and their sons and daughters would be given to another 
people. This would mean virtually national ruin. When the 
prophets wished to speak of the great depths of degradation to 
which the nation had fallen in idolatrous practices they repeat- 
edly, and almost without exception, turned to the figure of the 
prostitute and all her attendant evils. 

Thus Jeremiah spoke of the unfaithfulness to Jehovah of the 
two sisters, Israel and Judah. They had played the harlot. For 
her gross sin the comely and delicate one, the daughter of Zion, 
must be cut off. The voice of mirth and of gladness, the voice 
of the bridegroom and the voice of the bride were to cease from 
the land, for the land should become a waste. The sin seemed 
too great for Jehovah to pardon. The people had turned away 
from him, had built up the altars of foreign gods to burn their 
sons and daughters in the fire. The children gathered wood, the 
fathers kindled the fire and the women kneaded the dough to 
make cakes to the queen of heaven, and to pour out drink offer- 
ing unto other gods. Everyone, from the least to the greatest, 
was given to coveteousness and falsehood. Jerusalem, the virgin 
daughter of Jehovah’s people, was broken with a great breach, 
torn with a grievous wound. The anguish of the people in the 
calamities that were visited upon them was that of a women 
in travail. 

Ezekiel proclaimed a similar message. Samaria and Jeru- 
salem were two sisters of the same mother. The mother of 
Jerusalem was a Hittite. Jerusalem was lowly born, described 
in the figure of deserted infancy and developed into ihe beauty of 
womanhood adorned with ornaments and crowned. But she 
trusted in her beauty and renown and forgot Jehovah and played 
the harlot with Egypt and Assyria like a wife that committeti: 
adultery. She bribed her lovers to come unto her. She was worse 
in her sins than Sodom or Samaria. 
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He likened Israel to a mother who was a lioness, and again 
to a mother that was like a ruined vine. Ezekiel’s wife was re- 
ferred to by Jahweh as “the desire of thine eyes.” Ezekiel was 
not to weep for the death of his wife, which was a sign to Israel 
that they were not te weep when their sons and daughters should 
fall by the sword. 

Lamentations asserted that “the iniquity of the daughter of 
my people” was greater than the sin of Sodom. Zion had become 
as a widow, that was great among the nations. She that was a 
princess among the provinces had become tributary. Among all 
her lovers she had none to comfort her. All her majesty had 
departed. 

Deutero-Isaiah has a whole chapter (forty-seven), in which 
judgment was foretold against Babylon in the figure of a woman 
who had given herself over to sorceries, enchantments, and 
pleasures in life. Jehovah, in 42. 14, is made to speak in terms 
of travail: “T have long time holden my peace; I have been 
still and refrained myself: now will I cry out like a travailing 
woman ; I will gasp and pant together. I will lay waste mountains 
and hills and dry up all their herbs; I will make the rivers 
islands and will dry up the pools. I will bring the blind by a 
way they know not. . . . I will make darkness light before them 
and crooked places siraight. These things will I do, and I will 
not forsake them. They shall be turned back, they shall be utterly 
put to shame, that trust in graven images, that say to molten 
images, Ye are our gods.” “Can a mother forget her sucking 
child, that she should not have compassion upon the son of her 
wonrb? yea, these may forget, yet wi!l not I forget thee.” Isa. 
49. 15. 

Zechariah carried along this ray of hope and proclaimed, 
“Thus saith Jehovah of hosts: There shall yet dwell in the streets 
of Jerusalem old men and old women, every man with his staff 
for very age. And the streets of the city shall be full of boys 
and girls playing. . . . Rejoice greatly, O daughter of Zion, 
shout. O daughter of Jerusalem, thy king cometh riding upon an 
ass.” 


The author of First and Second Kings made frequent allu- 
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sions to women, but they were mostly marriage references in royal 
families. A little maid, captive out of Israel, who waited on Naa- 
man’s wife, was instrumental in getting Naaman to go to Elisha 
to be healed of his leprosy. 

When the book of the law was discovered the priest went 
to Huldah, a prophetess, for enlightenment in regard to it. 
Huldah declared that, according to the words of the book, evil 
would come to the Israelites because they had disobeyed Jehovah. 

So by the end of the sixth century some progress had been 
taade toward a higher estimation of woman, an estimation which 
she had won through merited achievement and worth as oppor- 
tunity had offered her the chance for expression. Opportunities 
are God’s invitations to come up higher. Because exceptional 
women embraced their opportunities the habit track of a new 
idea slowly impressed itself into the consciousness of the people’s 
leaders and was registered in part in the laws of the land and 
in a growing ideal of womanhood. These women were beacon- 
lights showing a better way to the great mass of men and women 
who still clung to the old conception of woman’s servile inferiority 
to man. Woman typified to the prophets the highest ideal and the 
lowest. Woman at her lowest, unfaithful to her marriage rela- 
tionship, the harlot and the adulteress, was the figure to express 
Israel in her degradation and blackness of sin. At the same time 
it was Israel or Jerusalem, as “the virgin daughter of my people,” 
that called forth the forbearing patience of Jehovah. Jehovah's 
desire to save was that of a parent for a child. 

The fifth century saw a further development. The concep- 
tion of creation found in Genesis 1 was expressed in this period. 
It is the P document. Here there was the dawning of the idea 
of the equality of the sexes. Woman as well as man was created 
after the likeness of God. “God created man in his own image, 
in the image of God created he him; male and female created he 
them.” Together they were to share in the dominion over other 


living creatures, together they received God’s blessing. When 
J in his genealogies ignored the daughters, in the ninth century, 
P in the fifth century made frequent repetition of the phrase, 
“sons and daughters.” In P’s genealogy of the Levites the mothers 
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are named as well as the fathers. Exod. 6. 20. In response to 
the appeal of Moses in P’s account men and women brought offer- 
ings for the work of the tent of meeting. The women spun cloth, 
and all, men and women, whose hearts made them willing brought 
free-will offerings for the work of Jehovah’s tabernacle. 

The Levitical laws of purification were the same for man 
and woman, but it took twice as long for a woman to be purified 
after the birth of a daughter as it did after the birth of a son. 
Laws for the purity of family life were binding upon both sexes. 
Punishment for impurity was the same for both sexes. Man or 
woman being a wizard, or having a familiar spirit, was to be 
stoned to death. The priests might defile themselves for the dead 
only for those of their own family, then it might be done for 
either sex. Any priest’s daughter who played the harlot was to 
be burned by fire. A woman might make a special vow to the 
priest as well as a man. Either sex might take the vow of the 
Nazarite and be separated unto Jehovah. Everyone who was 
clean in the priest’s household could eat of the leaven offering 
regardless of sex. 

When the inheritance of the land was being portioned out to 
the different families the five daughters of Zelophehad interceded 
for their rights in the name of their father, who had died in the 
wilderness and had left no sons. Moses took the matter before 
Jahweh. It met with approval and the statute resulted that if a 
man died and left no sons his inheritance should fall to his 
daughters. But it was stipulated that they should marry someone 
in their own tribe, that the property might be kept within the 
tribe. 

The story of Ruth was probably written about the middle of 
the fifth century. It is a beautiful portrayal of a woman’s love 
for and fidelity to another woman that surpassed in its quality 
even the friendship of Jonathan for David. Naomi’s friends 
made great rejoicing when a son was born to Ruth, and they said 
to her, “Blessed be Jehovah, who hath not. left thee this day 
without a near kinsman, and let his name be famous in Israel. 
He shall be unto thee a restorer of life and a nourisher of thine 
old age, for thy daughter-in-law, who loveth thee, who is better 
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to thee than seven sons, hath borne him.” The grandmother 
nestled the child, and the women, her neighbors, gave him the 
name Obed, and he was the grandfather of David. Ruth lived in 
the eleventh century. David, her great great-grandson, was king 
over all Israel in 1003 3. c. Though earlier writers spoke of the 
friendship of Jonathan for David they made no recognition of 
Ruth’s love for Naomi. It was not until the fifth century that 
the quality of womanhood which this story depicted was appre- 
ciated sufficiently to be recognized in writing. The story had 
been handed down by members of the family until some gifted 
writer took it up and immortalized it in writing. It revealed in 
the fifth century an appreciation of the better qualities of woman- 
hood which was not characteristic of the earlier writings reflect- 
ing the sentiment of their times. 

The famous appreciation of the worthy woman in Proverbs 
probably was written in the same period. She was priceless. 
She had the confidence of her husband. She was a help to him 
all his life. She was diligent with wool and flax, in providing 
food and in assigning tasks to her maidens in the early morning. 
She had good judgment. She considered a field, bought it, and 
planted a vineyard in it herself. She was strong physically. She 
was industrious, working evenings to make articles to sell from 
cloth she had spun and woven herself. She was generous to the 
poor. She clothed her family and provided cushions of tapestry 
for them. Her husband was honored because of her by the elders 
of the land. She was strong and dignified. She was provident 
for the future. She talked wisely, was kind in spirit, resourceful, 
and not idle. She feared Jehovah. Her children and husband 
were proud of her and she deserved much credit. “Give her of 
the fruit of her hands, and let her works praise her in the gates” 
was the sentiment of approval. 

This was an ideal of womanhood at her best, an ideal which 
Ruth lived up to, and others like her whose praises have remained 
unsung, but there was the ever-present unworthy woman who 
has ever beén a burden for the progress of the ideal. Proverbs 
expressed it in 12. 4: “A worthy woman is the crown of her 
husband, but she that maketh ashamed is as rottenness in his 
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bones.” The author of Proverbs had other ideas about women: 
“It is better to dwell in a desert land than with a contentious 
and fretful woman, better to dwell in a corner of the house top 
than with a contentious woman in a wide place.” “A continual 
dropping in a rainy day and a contentious woman are alike. He 
that would restrain her restraineth the wind.” There is oft- 
repeated advice to shun the harlot and all her deceptive wiles, for 
though “her lips drop honey and her mouth is smoother than oil, 
in the end she is bitter as wormwood, sharp as a two-edged sword. 
Her feet go down to death, her steps take hold on Sheol, so that 
she findeth not the level paths of life. Her ways are unstable 
and she knows it not.” 

In Isaiah 57, written in this period, the author made open 
and wide shame in sexual life the figure of Israel’s idolatry. A 
passage in Isaiah 66 presented Zion and Jerusalem as the nursing 
mother whom Jehovah husbanded. This reflected a loftier con- 
ception of womanhood than was expressed in the sixth century, 
when the prophets so often used the figure of Jahweh as the 
parent of “the daughter of my people,” the emphasis being on 
parental love for offspring rather than on the husband’s love and 
respect for his wife. To speak of Jahweh’s love for Israel in 
terms of a husband’s love for his wife, a mother, revealed an 
ennobling appreciation for womanhood. The union was being 
lifted out of the sensual plane into the spiritual. 

In the third century s. c. the period of Old Testament 
writings drew to a close. The attitude toward woman at this time 
is reflected in the book of Esther. Though exceptional women in 
previous writings had reached certain high-water marks of respect 
and appreciation where they seemed to rise above the idea of 
subordination, there was a strong undercurrent of opinion that 
the woman was still the property of the man. Queen Vashti, in 
the days of Ahasuerus, was expelled from the court and her place 
given to another because she refused to do the king’s bidding. She 
was made a public example to the wives of the princes to impress 
upon them the idea that they were to do what their husbands 
commanded of them. That all wives, whether great or small, 
high or low, were to give honor to their husbands was the con- 
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tention. The man was to rule in his household. But there is a 
certain irony in this story of Esther. Jealousy, intrigue and 
avarice on the part of Haman were rewarded by hatred and bitter 
revenge back of which was woman’s intensity and tribal or 
national custom—an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth—which ran 
in this case to madness and rank injustice. Queen Vashti was 
deposed because she exerted her own will and refused to grant the 
king’s request for sensual pleasure when he was drunk. The 
king out of revenge chose Esther to be his queen. The king loved 
her for her beauty and she in a tactful and subtle way obtained 
what she wanted from the king. Esther was honored without the 
king’s having to suffer the ignominy of having his wife lord it 
over him, though in reality that was just what she was doing. In 
this story woman’s wit and intrigue were outwitting man’s, 
though the character of the woman was not a pleasing one. But 
the fact that the author would write such a delineation of woman’s 
power is a reflection of the author’s attitude of respect for the 
influence of woman. 

Looking back over the writings of the Old Testament a 
progress in the midst of a sameness of attitude is to be noted. 
The writers of Old Testament literature ascribed higher honor to 
womanhood than they ofttimes realized. Unconsciously, through 
stating facts, they revealed woman’s ability to reason and on many 
occasions described her as having superior force of character. 
Even the author of that ancient document describing creation’s 
story said more than he intended. Seeking to give woman last- 
ing blame for the evil that was in the world, he gave her lasting 
fame in making her take the first great forward step in the 
development of the race. She was the first to exercise the gift of 
personality. She reasoned, she willed to know, and in so doing 
she discovered knowledge and a conscience ; but this is a twentieth 
century interpretation a. p. and not the tenth century interpreta- 
tion B. Cc. 

In the epistles of the New Testament, written in the first 
century A. D., the attitude toward woman is on the same general 
level that was found in the Bible writings of the seventh and 
eighth centuries B, o. Paul’s attitude toward woman and some 
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of his theology were influenced by that version of the creation 
story which was written in the tenth century. He was insistent 
that wives should be in subjection to their husbands, and in his 
personal letter to Timothy he gave the reason: “I desire... 
that women adorn themselves in modest apparel, with shamefast- 
ness and sobriety, not with braided hair, and gold or pearls or 
costly raiment; but (which becometh women professing godli- 
ness) through good works. Let a woman learn in quietness with 
all subjection. But I permit not a woman to teach, nor to have 
dominion over a man, but to be in quietness. For Adam was 
first formed, then Eve; and Adam was not beguiled, but the 
woman being beguiled hath fallen into transgression; but she 
shall be saved through her child bearing, if they continue in faith 
and love and sanctification with sobriety.” 1 Tim. 2. 9-15. Paul 
was in bondage to that early theology, yet he struggled under it. 
In Christ all were on the same platform, Jew or Gentile, man or 
woman, bond or free. Paul saw a good deal of ability in woman. 
He appreciated her helpfulness to the early church and commended 
her for it. A number of women were mentioned in the epistles 
as being active workers in the church, even co-workers with Paul, 
as in the case of Priscilla. Some were deaconesses. Women 
were to keep silence in the churches; they were not to ask ques- 
tions in the church, but to learn of their husbands at home. 

Peter urged husbands to “give honor unto the woman as 
unto the weaker vessel, as being also joint-heirs of the grace of 
life.” 

In the Gospels a new spirit has breathed over the old. It is 
the personal influence of the Christ. Scanning the highest points 
of the Old Testament development of man’s estimate of woman, 
Jesus took the highest conception reached, that of the partial 
equality of the sexes, and in his own spirit and attitude toward 
woman gave that conception its fullest meaning. In his laws of 
the kingdom of God he implied her share and responsibility as 
co-laborer with man for the bringing in of that kingdom upon 
earth which should be governed by the spirit of God’s love and 
righteousness. Jesus appreciated womanhood just as he appre 
ciated manhood, for what it was and for what it might become. 
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He looked into the depths of woman’s soul and found there an 
answering sympathy to his own, and he knew that there was hope 
for the world. Through all the weary centuries womanhood had 
learned to suffer and to endure in the spirit of love and humility 
that souls might be born into the world; Christ gave his life that 
souls might be saved in the world. When the prophets wished to 
express great suffering and intense agony they could use no other 
figure than that of a woman in travail. Jesus himself used the 
same symbol when he tried to forewarn his disciples of the suffer- 
ings that were coming in his crucifixion, and to hearten them 
through that experience. “A woman when she is in travail,” 
said he, “hath sorrow, because her hour is come; but when she is 
delivered of the child she remembereth no more the anguish for 
the joy that a man is born into the world. Ye sorrow now, but 
I will see you again and your heart shall rejoice, and your joy 
no one can take away from you.” John 16. 20-22. 

Who, then, could better appreciate or apprehend the love and 
suffering of Jesus than womanhood herself, from the point of 
view of her soul’s experience long wrought out? Woman’s intui- 
tion, because through the centuries she had not been trained to 
reason, leaped to meet Jesus. “Whatever he says unto you, do 
it,”” was the mother’s confidence in him. Womanhood was drawn 
to Jesus as by a magnet. There was an undercurrent of sympathy 
that surged from his heart to hers; though it was not possible 
for her to take any prominent part in activity with him such as 
the disciples had, because the custom and attitude of the times 
would not permit it. Customs would have to change, a new spirit 
would have to be expressed before this could be possible in any 
great measure. Yet all through the Gospel narrative the life of 
woman is interwoven with his in a close, vital way. What would 
Jesus’s life on earth have been without the ministering comfort 
of women, their friendliness and their motives so often misunder- 
stood by his disciples? The mothers bringing their little ones to 
him—what a bright spot in his life! Yet the disciples would 
not have it so. They were annoyed. Why all this trouble and 
waste of time over a parcel of women and children when there 
were those men of letters waiting with important matters for 
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consideration? Jesus took the occasion to emphasize the impor- 
tance of the child in the Kingdom of Heaven. That talk with the 
woman by the well in Samaria, and her quick response to his 
words, “God is a spirit, and they that worship him must worship 
him in spirit and in truth”—how that must have heartened him. 
The keen sensibility and wit of that Syrophenician woman who 
declared that even the dogs might eat of the crumbs that fell from 
the Master’s table—what a joy and satisfaction that was to him. 
“Woman, great is thy faith,” said he. Then in those last gray 
days, with the disciples around him, about the only rays of cheer 
he had, humanly speaking, came from woman’s silent understand- 
ing. The disciples, who had been given every opportunity to 
know, were blind through it all. It was a woman’s heart-ful 
devotion and sympathy that anointed him, he said, for his burial. 
The disciples remonstrated at the extravagance of the woman; 
it would have been better to have sold the oil and given to the 
poor. How the bluntness of the disciples must have torn his 
heart. Jesus understood. He knew and felt and appreciated 
the woman’s motive. At his trial before Pilate a woman, Pilate’s 
wife, interceded for him. “Have thou nothing to do with that 
righteous man” was her entreaty; Peter had denied him thrice. 
Women saw him crucified. They were near him as he gasped 
his last dying breath. They saw his body placed in the tomb. 
They were the first to learn of his resurrection. Two of the 
Gospels, Luke and Mark, assert that it was to a woman that 
Jesus first spoke after he had risen, and it was given to a woman 
to bear the joyful news to the despairing disciples. Why? Was 
it because woman’s faith was still holding on? When the disciples 
saw Jesus crucified they thought all was over; they had hoped 
“that it was he who should have redeemed Israel.” In spite of 
all that Jesus had told them in preparation for this event they 
had relinquished hope. Woman had felt the warmth of a new 
spirit touch her soul, she could not let it go. Prompted by love 
she lingered about the place where they had laid him. Could it 
be that something was yet to come? He who had raised Lazarus 
from the tomb could do as much for himself. She felt it in her 
soul. Her faith was rewarded. Her great emancipator lived! 
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He placed no limits to her sphere of activity. It was as broad as 
the spirit of God’s wisdom and love and justice would allow, the 
bounds of whose limitations have not yet been realized. 

Through these many centuries the Bible estimate of woman 
has been underestimated because the world has been slow to grasp 
the inner spirit of its message. The attitude toward women 
expressed in the tenth century s. c. is still a popular attitude. 
As the spirit of the moral law which Jesus taught and revealed 
in himself is more and more applied to life in practical ways we 
see its reactions upon womanhood. She is respected for what 
she is. She is given the freedom of a free moral being to develop 
her own life. She is a co-laborer with man in all that is highest 
and best in the affairs of the world as well as of the home; truly, 
in the wisdom of the Creator, a helpmeet for him. 
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THE RELIGIOUS CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 
RUSSIAN SOUL 


Tue Russian soul is a greater puzzle to the Anglo-Saxon 
mind than anything else pertaining to Russia. All agree, how- 
ever, that the Russian nature is mystically inclined and deeply 
religious. 

It has been observed that with an Englishman or an Amer- 
ican the conversation sooner or later turns to the subject of sport, 
with a Frenchman toward women, and with a Russian, particu- 
larly the common Russian, almost invariably toward the 
mysteries of religion and God. Those who know the soul of the 
Russian people best have called them Bogonostzy (Godbearers) 
and Bogoiskately (Godseekers), and it is true, as Stephen Graham 
said, that “The Russians are always en route for some place where 
they may find out something about God.” 

In my experience as a Russian forum lecturer no topic 
attracted larger crowds and was debated with greater animation 
than that pertaining to religion. In Tzarist Russia, free public 
diseussion of religion was prohibited by the national church, yet 
in spite of the vigilance of the secret police, it was impossible at 
any time to arrest the free discussion of religion. In the parlors 
of the rich and the nobility little groups gathered to listen to the 
philosophical expositions of religion by some intellectual or a 
foreigner traveling in Russia. The common folks met to talk 
religion in the cemeteries, in the woods and informally in the 
railroad stations, the market places, the public taverns, and in 
the humble cabins of the peasantry. On the high roads there 
were thousands of pilgrims tramping to visit the many sacred 
shrines and monasteries, and inevitably their conversation dealt 
with the eternal question of God, of salvation and of immortality. 
The Russian soul is possessed by a restless yearning for divine 
truth and the purpose and destiny of life. The greatest of the 
Russian philosophers, Vladimir Soloviev, in seeking for some 
fundamental principle, upon which to construct his system of 
society and of morals, recognizes as the peculiar psychic char- 
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acteristics of man (and, of course, it was the Russian whom he 
must have in mind) to be the sense of piety, the sense of pity and 
the sense of shame. The first two of these characteristics are un- 
questionably in strong evidence among the Russians. Holy 
Russia is covered with churches, sacred shrines and monasteries, 
and is perpetually worshiping. Every day is some kind of a 
Saint Day. The churches are always open and there are always 
people who devoutly kneel, bow and cross themselves before the 
richly decorated shrines and altars. In the streets men and women 
stop on nearly every block and piously cross themselves at the 
sight of an ikon, a shrine, a church or a funeral procession, and 
whisper their Gospody Pomi!uy (Lord be merciful). I remember 
spending some weeks in a filthy prison in Russia, where I was 
impressed by the fervent piety of the convicts, some of whom 
were considered dangerous criminals. In the morning they used 
to kneel before the ikons and knock their heads against the floor. 
They always gladly attended the chapel service and sometimes 
spent their last kopeks to buy a candle which they devoutly lighted 
at the shrine of the Virgin or their patron Saint. 

Interesting are the observations of Korolenko in the Siberian 
prisons. He tells us of a highway robber and murderer who, 
when brought to prison, blessed the iron handcuffs and chains 
which were to prevent his escape with the sign of the cross, and 
thus preached to his fellow-prisoners: “In the world there is sin, 
and in the world there is redemption. . . . God alone is without 
sin, but man is by nature sinful and is saved by repentance. 
Repentance is measured by sin, and sin is in the world. If you 
do not sin, you do not repent, and if you do not repent, you shall 
not be saved.” The conclusion of this argumentation is that man 
must sin in order to be saved. The piety of this convict was 
proverbial, but it did not in the least interfere with his hideous 
crimes, which he committed every time he regained his liberty. 
The Russian, indeed, is pious, although his piety has little to do 
with his moral standards. 

Pity is the true expression of Russian piety. Soloviev makes 
it the underlying principle of his sociological system. Sympa- 
thetic pity, in his opinion, collectively organized, becomes the 
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State. It is true, social relations in Russia are largely controlled 
by a conscious sense of synipathetic pity. Stephen Graham calls 
it the Russian idea. The Russian loves suffering and the sufferer. 
His Christ is always the suffering Christ. He would not recog- 
nize any other. The repentant thief at the Cross is very sympa- 
thetic to him. He actually loves the dishonest, the criminal and 
the vagabond. The common people have no word for criminal. 
They call him simply the neschastny, the unfortunate, and ex- 
press in every way their sympathies toward him. It is interest- 
ing to note that the great Russian novelists, like Dostoyevsky, 
Tolstoy, Gorky, Korolenko, and others, devoted themselves: to the 
study of the criminal and never condemn him, but, on the con- 
trary, attempt to explain and defend him. 

The spirit of forgiveness is closely associated with the Rus- 
sian’s sense of pity. I am inclined to call it the underlying prin- 
ciple of Russian religious sentiment. The spirit of forgiveness 
permeates all their social relations. It is symbolized in their 
social customs and the terminology of their farewell greetings. 

The last Sunday before Lent is called Proschalnoye Vos- 
kresenye, forgiveness Sunday, when one may observe the most 
touching scenes of mutual forgiveness. Servants and masters 
bow or kneel before one another and at times with tears in their 
eyes ask forgiveness of one another, which, of course, is readily 
granted. The same custom is maintained in connection with the 
celebration of the Holy Communion. The communicant, before 
going to church, calls upon his relatives and friends and asks 
forgiveness of them. Once, I observed a very touching scene 
between a Russian captain and his orderly. The captain used to 
get drunk frequently and each time would badly maltreat the old 
orderly. He kicked him with his boots and frequently hit him 
in the face. The orderly, who was helpless, could only save him- 
self by a request of transfer to some other form of service. When 
the transfer was granted and he was ready to leave, the captain 
humbly dropped his head and said: “Forgive me, Ivan!” And 
Ivan, the orderly, deeply moved, replied: “God is merciful. For- 
give me also, your Highness.” And here they embraced each 
other and wept. 
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When a Russian goes on a journey, or leaves his home to 
enter the army, or to be married, friends and neighbors are called 
to take part in the proschalny vecher. This expression may be 
transliterated as “farewell party,” but literally it means “forgive- 
ness party.” And the Russian farewell greeting, proschai, means 
forgive. The Russian cannot rest in peace unless he knows that 
he has been forgiven for the wrongs which he may have committed 
knowingly or unknowingly. No other people are as ready to forgive 
and to forget as the Russian people. I had the unusual opportunity 
of living for a year among thousands oi Russian prisoners of war in 
Austria. I was impressed with the fraternal feelings they readily 
showed toward their enemies who guarded them. I never noticed 
any sign of hatred or desire for revenge among them, but on the 
contrary they treated their enemies as if they were their kinsmen: 
fraternized with them, shared with them a parcel received from 
home, and readily assisted them in case of need. I know, at one 
instance near the front, the guard who escorted several prisoners 
was wounded in the arm by a stray bullet and with difficulty 
could carry his gun. The prisoners, moved with compassion for 
the wounded guard, offered to carry his gun and led the wounded 
man to the sanitary post where he could receive medical assistance. 
It never occurred to them that they had the best of opportunity to 
revenge themselves against a disabled enemy and take a chance 
to regain their own liberty. 

The preaching of hatred of the enemy which disgraced many 
of our pulpits and the religious press during the war and which 
even now has not altogether subsided is utterly alien to the Rus- 
sian. I have as yet to meet the Russian, whether he be a soldier, 
an officer or a clergyman, who has shown any real hatred to his 
enemies. They all regret that they were drawn into the war and 
they have forgiven and forgotten the wrongs which were done to 
them. 

The spirit of forgiveness, characteristic of the Russian soul, 
may be explanatory of the readiness with which the Russian 
people accept any pacifist teachings. Tolstoy got his philosophy 
of non-resistance not from the New Testament; it was first sug- 
gested to him by the common people and those pilgrims whose 
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views on the true meaning of religion he used to hear when he 
met and walked with them on the high roads. Only later, when 
he began to formulate his philosophy, he found the corroboration 
of these popular ideas in the teachings of Jesus and then he 
accepted the sermon on the mount and the Lord’s prayer as the 
basis of his religious philosophy. 

Along with these fine, truly spiritual qualities of the Rus- 
sian, he has a vivid imagination and a love for symbolism in 
religion. Thus, the sacred ikon and relic play a most important 
part in his religious life. 

There are innumerable traditions of the redeeming and 
wonder-working power of these primitive works of sacred art. 
The Virgin God-Mother and Nikholas the Wonderworker are 
particularly popular, perhaps even more so than the ikon of the 
Saviour and the Apostles. Illustrative of the popularity of this 
sacred symbolism is a large volume, published by the Holy Synod 
as late as 1907, entitled: “The Glory of the God-Mother.” It 
contains the description of 612 wonder-working ikons of the God- 
Mother, the places where they are to be found and the dates of 
their feast days. The most incredible stories are told in this 
volume of the wonder-working powers of these ikons, and they 
appeal strongly to the imagination of the common people and 
stimulate their desire to go on pilgrimages and visit these sacred 
shrines. Among the 612 wonder-working ikons of the God- 
Mother, there are those who, all by themselves, move from -place 
to place, ikons where the God-Mother or the Christ-Child shed 
tears, bled when wounded, secreted holy ointments which were 
used as remedies, radiated with mysterious lights, killed assail- 
ants, frightened the enemy, cured the sick, raised the dead, stopped 
fires, droughts and pestilences and gave new hope and relief to 
many millions of conscience-stricken sinners. One of the curious 
things about these miraculous ikons is that not only the original 
image is accredited with these powers, but that the copies at times 
have proved to be even more effective in performing miracles than 
their originals. 

The tombs and relics of saints are even more popular in the 
religious imagination of the masses. Year after year they are 
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being visited by thousands of devout worshipers. The strange 
thing about these pilgrimages is that many of these pilgrims are 
fully aware of the fraud and exploitation connected with the 
veneration of these holy places. Nevertheless they go. The 
enthusiasm of a mob is too contagious for an undisciplined mind. 
The dreariness and monotony of the village life no doubt adds a 
great deal to the restless desire to join a crowd and be inspired by 
the intense psychic atmosphere it creates. 

In summing up, it appears that the religious characteristics 
of the Russian soul are a restless yearning and search for God 
and divine truth, a love for suffering and of the sufferer, an 
admiration and sympathy for the social outcasts, a spirit of for- 
giveness and a pacific resignation and non-resistance to wrong, 
and finally an admiration for sacred symbolism and romantic 
mysticism. Thus, religion with the Russian is first and foremost 
worship and meditation ; morality has little to do with his religious 
life and for religious organization he has hardly any under- 
standing. 

The moral code of the Russian people developed quite inde- 
pendently of the religious life and practices. Social and indi- 
vidual relations are regulated not by law based on the decalogue, 
but by custom and moral standards which are expressed in their 
rich folklore. The great masses of the Russian people were totally 
ignorant of the moral teachings of the Christian Church. The 
Russian national church never was a preaching and a teaching 
church. It was, and is to-day, an institution of worship and the 
guardian of the mysteries of Christ, as symbolized in the sacra- 
ments and the ecclesiastical traditions. The village priest is often 
not much more literate than his parishioners, and therefore has 
neither the knowledge nor the desire to instruct his congregation 
in the doctrines and moral precepts of the church. Pobyedonost- 
zeff, the former High Procurator of the Holy Synod, who prac- 
tically ruled the church and the state for two generations, says: 


“Our clergy teaches little and seldom. The Bible does not exist for 
the illiterate people. . . . In far off parts of the country the people under- 
stand absolutely nothing as to the meaning of the words of the service, 
not even the Lord’s prayer, which is often repeatefl with such alterations, 
which destroy altogether the meaning of the prayer. And yet, in all 
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those primitive minds is erected, as it was in Athens, an altar to the 
unknown God; and they resign their life to Providence as a matter of 
fact.” 


The people’s ignorance of the moral and doctrinal precepts 
of the church does not mean, of course, that they are immoral or 
have no theological ideas and standards to regulate individual and 
social relations. Their wealth of traditional folklore, the proverb, 
the parable, the riddle, the folk song, contain their theology, their 
code of morals, and their common law. 

Lovers of Russian antiquity set out to collect this wisdom of 
the people and there are now published several volumes contain- 
ing some ten thousand of these sayings and proverbs. Scholars 
who analyzed these collections claim that in their totality they 
present nothing less than a philosophy of their religious beliefs, 
and of their moral code, which were tested by the experience of 
many past generations. In their scope they deal with every 
human need and interest. There are many proverbs which speak 
of God, but only few mention the names of Christ and the Virgin, 
which seems to indicate that most of the proverbs are antedating 
the introduction of Christianity in Russia. The duties toward 
rulers and the social order are quite clearly stated in the proverbs. 
There are also sayings pertaining to the love of country, the rights 
of property, the validity of contract, taxation, crime, poverty, 
justice, education, food and drink, and, finally, health, sickness, 
and death. Eminent Russian jurists’ believe that the Russian 
common law had its origin in the Russian proverb. Other authori- 
ties in medicine’ believe that many of the ancient proverbs also 
contain the people’s knowledge of the medical art. 

In transliterating some of these proverbs, particularly as they 
pertain to the idea of God and morals, I hope to show in the 


1 Some very good collections were made and published by I. I. Ilustrov, V. Dal, I. Snegirev, 
T. L. Bruslaev, B. Perogovsky and others. : 

*Among the jurists who hold these views is the Moscow Professor Gorushkin, who was the 
first to call attention to it. He says, “In reading the old proverbs, one finds in them truth which 
cannot be refuted, and one must recognize in them the spoken law. In the past they must have 
had the power of law. This may be proven by the fact that many of their principles are incor- 
porated by us in the code of laws.” Similar opinions are expressed by the Professors T. Morosh- 
kin, P. Chubinsky and N. Tagancev. 

*Thus Dr. N. T. Vysocky, Professor in Medicine, collected proverbs pertaining to health and 
hygiene, diseases and their remedies. He found that they contain not a few very correct observa- 
tions and good advice to which any physician could subscribe to-day. 
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language of the people just what they believe of God and what 
they consider right and wrong. 

“God is free and does what he pleases,” “Man presupposes, 
but God disposes,” “Man walks, but God leads,” “Man for him- 
self, but God for all.” These proverbs indicate that their God is 
quite omnipotent and knows his own mind and the following say- 
ings suggest that he is not indifferent to the needs of man: “God, 
who gave us teeth, will also give us the bread,” “God gave the 
body, he will also give health,” and “If God does not give health, 
the doctor cannot either.” The poor, in the opinion of the people, 
seem to be particularly favored by God: “The rich wonder how 
the poor can live, but God is after the poor,” “Who trusts in the 
Lord shall never feel despondent,” “God is not poor, his mercy 
is not scanty,” “God is not only to be feared, but to be loved,” 
“In whom is fear is also God,” “Where there is love there is also 
God,” “Who seeks the truth is sought of God,” and “Who guards 
the truth is rewarded by God,” “Who lives pure is aided by God.” 
Reliance on God should not however discourage self-reliance and 
toil: “Who guards himself is guarded of God” and “Who rises 
early to him God gives.” Prayer is spoken of in many parables: 
“Who sows without prayer, shall not reap,” “Commence with 
God, end with the Lord,” “If you go to war—pray; if you go to 
sea—pray twice; and if you want to marry—pray thrice.” There 
are but few proverbs which refer to Christ and then he is the 
symbol of suffering: “Without a cross—without a Christ,” says 
one proverb. The church is not mentioned often, but the idea of 
it is spiritual: “The church is not built of logs but of (human) 
ribs,” “Who loves the Lord also loves the church.” 

These few proverbs, taken from a wide range of similar 
sayings, are nevertheless quite comprehensive of the total range 
of religious ideas found in the Russian proverb. In comparing 
them with the Nicene creed, adhered to by the Eastern Church, 
it is amazing how little of it is reflected in the thinking of the 
common people. The word “Trinity” I found mentioned but 
once, and then it referred to the building of a home rather than 
to the nature of the Godhead: “Without the Trinity no home is 
built, without four corners, no cabin is constructed, and without 
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five sacred wafers no mass is read.” The idea of God as the 
all-powerful and only ruler is very closely associated with the idea 
of the Tzar, to whom the same attributes are given. Out of 65 
proverbs pertaining to the Tzar, 29 are comparisons between God 
and the Tzar, and a number of others between the powers of the 
heavens and those of the Tzar: “There is but one God and one 
Tzar,” “God in the heavens—the Tzar on the earth,” “All is in 
the power of God and the Tzar,” “The Tzar commands, but God 
directs in the right path,” “God knows and the Tzar,” “The Tzar 
is terrible, but God is merciful,” ete. The proverbs on the Tzar 
are in general not reproachful, whereas the much more numerous 
proverbs on the nobility, the government officials, the clergy and 
the military service contain but little which is complimentary to 
them. 

The Russian proverbs make little distinction between crime 
and sin. They hardly ever use the word “crime”; they simply 
call it sin. And the criminal is the sinner, or the unfortunate. 
Sin in the thinking of common Russians is transgression of the 
law, or of that which is prohibited. “Sin is sinful through the 
law,” is the proverbial saying, and “Where is prohibition, there is 
sin.” That all are sinners is taken for granted. “God alone is 
without sin,” and “As there is no fire without smoke there is no 
man without sin,” or “As you cannot wear out a garment without 
spotting it, you cannot have a face that did not blush in shame.” 
Sin is determined by action, not by thought “One does not sin 
with the mind, but with the will,’ says one proverb. Conscience 
is the guardian against sin. “Sin cannot swallow you if you have 
any conscience.” According to the proverb, poverty, misery, and 
drunkenness are the principal causes of sin: “Need knows no 
shame,” “Poverty is no sin, but leads to sin,” “Even the Arch- 
bishop, when hungry, steals.” As sin is real and common to the 
Russian, so is also forgiveness. “Quarrel with sin, but be recon- 
ciled with the sinner,” “For even God does not torment the for- 
given sin,” and “Mercy over sin is like water over fire.” Thus 
the theology of the common people, as expressed in the proverbs, 
and as corroborated by practice, is reduced to this simple creed: 
God is powerful and good. All men are sinful. God alone is 
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without sin.” Yet God is merciful, and he forgives, for Christ’s 
sake, the repentant sinner. 

The moral principles, as expressed in the proverbs, are pre- 
dominantly social: “Altogether stupid is he who does not mingle 
with others,” “To a united fold the wolf is not awful,” and there- 
fore solidarity of mind is necessary. Very many proverbs are 
teaching sociability, yet warn of the evil-minded: “The evil 
man is like charcoal: If it does not burn you, it blackens you”; 
therefore, “Keep company with the good and avoid the cunning 
man,” “Lying down with the dog you will rise with fleas.” 
Neighborliness, hospitality, friendship, loving kindness, humility, 
wisdom, patience, the tilling of the land and the simple life are 
the emphasized virtues expressed in the proverbs. The golden 
rule is found paraphrased many times. “Don’t do anything you 
would not wish upon yourself,” “Good to us and good to all, this 
is the lawful life.” 

Gossiping, slandering, coveting, flattering, avarice, and lazi- 
ness are emphasized as vices. The conception of happiness, as 
expressed in the proverbs, has the meaning of luck, and the prov- 
erbs warn against it. They look at the hard toilsome life as a 
matter of course and fear happiness as a passing fancy. “Happi- 
ness is like the wolf: it deceives and then goes back to the woods.” 
“Don’t believe happiness, it rides a many-colored horse.” 

In recognizing and admiring the beautiful and truly Chris- 
tian characteristics of the Russian soul, it would be folly to shut 
one’s eyes to many of its dark and ugly aspects. There is perhaps 
no other people who can unite in their souls the spirit of godliness 
with the mystery of iniquity. John the Terrible is the classical 
illustration of the possibility of total disregard of all the moral 
precepts, with simultaneous apparently sincere outbursts of 
religious emotion. This monster, who is nevertheless honored by 
many Moseovites, as if they feel their kinship of souls, used to 
retire at times for weeks into a monastery which he had built for 
himself near Moscow. He rang the bell for sunrise prayer at 
three in the morning. During the services, which lasted seven 
hours, he read, chanted, and prayed with such fervor that the 
marks of his prostrations remained on his forehead. At dinner 
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he read to his attendants from books of religious instructions, yet 
in the intervals he went to the dungeons under the monastery to 
see with his own eyes his prisoners tortured, and always returned, 
it was observed, with a face beaming with delight. 

This Tzar was, of course, an exception, but the fact remains 
that such anomalies are fully possible in the Russian character. 
It may be explained by the fact, as was shown above, that religion 
has had little to do with morality in Russia. The sense of duty, 
the categorical imperative which among the Teutonic people has 
been supernaturally sanctioned and is the corner-stone of their 
religion, does hardly exist in the religious consciousness of the 
Russian. The lack of supernaturally sanctioned moral control 
and discipline makes it possible for the Russian, when his passions 
are aroused, to act cruelly and ruthlessly, but usually he does it 
with little forethought and seldom out of motives of revenge. He 
simply has too little moral training and in this respect is still a 
barbarian. The excesses of the Revolution may thus be explained. 

The great problem of future religious and moral training of 
Russians will be: How to conserve their beautiful innate spiritual 
characteristics, and at the same time subject them to moral control 
and discipline. 
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WESLEY, A FORERUNNER OF SOCIAL REFORM 


Tere is reason to-day for another look at “a saint got loose 
in England,” who combined, said the late Dr. Charles J. Little, 
“the finest qualities of a great preacher with the efficiency of a 
practical philanthropist.” Our standard historians, so Augustine 
Birrell declared in 1899, dismissed Wesley curtly, because he 
put the ordinary historian out of conceit with himself. This 
dismissal is not now holding good, when Lecky gives 123 closely 
printed pages to the Methodists, when Green catches fire from 
Wesley’s glow and is drawn back many times by the burning eyes 
of this spiritual protagonist, when the Cambridge Modern History 
keeps before us with growing surprise this new movement of the 
eighteenth century. 

The condition of England in the eighteenth century may be 
seen in proper perspective through recent writers, not threshing 
the well-beaten straw of contemporary opinion, although it may 
be well at times to turn that straw over to the fresh air of modern 
life. As to the first half of the century Mark Pattison speaks 
harsh, confirmed words: “An age destitute of faith and earnest- 
ness, an age whose poetry was without insight, and whose public 
men were without character—a brutal age.” The Cambridge 
Modern History fills out the picture: “The religious and social 
condition of the masses under the two Georges is the severest con- 
demnation of the religious life of the period. The masses were 
ignorant and brutalized. Government insulted humanity by the 
brutal ferocity of its criminal code. A governing class intent 
only on pleasure or politics, a church occupied chiefly with 
patronage and controversy, was now to feel the force of a great 
religious wave which was to beat on every wall of privilege. 
Before the middle of the century its character was transformed. 
There appeared a movement headed by a mighty leader, who 
brought water from the rocks to make a barren land live again.” 

No man can plunge into this Methodist movement without 
swimming for all he is worth, having opportunity to see or feel 
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little else in the latter half of the century than the warmth of 
this Gulf Stream in English life. “If you want to get into the 
last century,” says Birrell, “to feel its pulses throb beneath your 
fingers—ride up and down the country with the greatest force of 
the eighteenth century in England.” The enthusiastic essayist, 
after saying the itinerant paid more turnpikes than any man who 
ever bestrode a beast, declared Wesley’s life “the most amazing 
record of human exertion ever penned or endured,” and insisted 
that “no man lived nearer the center than John Wesley. You 
cannot cut him out of our national life. No single figure in- 
fluenced so many minds, no single voice touched so many hearts, 
no other man did such a life’s work for England.” 

When Wesley had carried Christianity to the masses, all 
things began to take color from what he had done. “It was a 
chief part of Wesley’s singular power,” says President Woodrow 
Wilson, “that everything he touched took shape as if with a sort 
of institutional life. There is a deep fascination in this mystery 
of what one man may do to change the face of the age.” 

There is no mystery about the work itself. The new editor 
of the Journal, Dr. Curnock, tells that sections of this marvelous 
narrative “lift the veil from the processes by which Wesley, 
freely borrowing from the example and experience of others, 
created a scheme of church government and discipline which at 
the same time supplied Methodism with those social, philan- 
thropic, and educational institutions which the nation sorely 
needed.” In the introductory letter to the Journal, 1730, in reply 
to the opponents of the Holy Club, Wesley gives a series of sig- 
nificant questions: “Whether it does not concern all men of all 
conditions to imitate him, as much as they can, ‘Who went about 
doing good’? Whether we may not do good to those who are 
hungty, naked, or sick? Give them a little food, clothes, or 
physic? Lend them small sums of money, or procure tools and 
materials to work with?’ Thus Wesley, “the anticipator,” laid 
the groundwork for the General Rules and all his social service. 

God was preparing some better thing than servile legalism: 
the Methodist tasted the heavenly gift and was made partaker of 
the Holy Ghost. In the fine putting of Bishop McDowell, “This 
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Oxford scholar one night, May 24, 1738, got a taste of the new 
wine of religious life. He liked it. He became as a giant re- 
freshed. Life looked better than form. He left us no worn-out 
wine-skins, but from his day we have known where to find the 
true wine of the kingdom.” 

Given the central force of converted Christian life, Wesley, 
the now radiant one, did not leave men to climb up out the mud 
and poverty. This “forerunner,” starting on his journey toward 
the realization of the social ideal of Jesus, found a place in the 
providentially prepared religious societies. His keen eyes saw 
and he sought relief, facing facts and taking the initiative. The 
severe frost of 1740 throwing many out of work, he made three 
collections in one week in London and fed 150 a day. Next year 
he received £50, and “began laying it out the very next hour in 
linen, woolen, and shoes for them whom I knew to be diligent and 
yet in want.” Members brought clothes for distribution and gave 
a penny a week. In two weeks he collected £200. He selected 
46 volunteers and divided London into 23 divisions, appointing 
two to visit the sick in each division. He made trial to keep from 
want and idleness twelve of the poorest, and a teacher, in carding 
and spinning in the “society room”; then came the knitting in- 
dustry for women out of business, paying the common price, and 
adding according to the worker’s need. A bureau was opened for 
“out of door workers” to find employment, seven stewards trans- 
acting business two mornings a week. The spirit of the great 
leader breathes through his instructions: “If you cannot relieve, 
do not grieve, the poor. Give them soft words, if nothing else; 
abstain from either sour looks or harsh words. Let them be glad 
to come, even if they go empty away. Put yourself in the place 
of every poor man, and deal with them as you would God would 
deal with you.” Curious facts in the records show how persistent 
was the belief among the old Methodists that their first duty was 
to the poor, the sick and the sinful. The penny a week in the 
classes in London was given for forty years to the poor. 

To tide over the poor man in business Wesley (1746) devised 
a loan fund, raised the money, and gave the borrower £1 for three 
months, to be paid back in weekly installments. The loan was 
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increased later to £5. In 18 months 255 persons were helped. 
James Lackington, a cobbler, in 1775, borrowed £5 to start a 
second-hand book shop and in time had the largest bookstore in 
the world, with profits of £5,000 the year Wesley died. A savings 
bank for the thrifty poor was formed in Bristol and other cities. 
Without money in sight, Wesley leased two houses, “warm and 
clean,” as a home for destitute widows, who ate with him and the 
preachers at the family table in the Foundry. For chiidren of the 
poor, who were like “wild ass’s colts,” he opened his own house for 
a school of 60 children over 6 years of age, providing clothing for 
those who needed it, and made the noted Silas Todd teacher. In 
seven years Todd trained 300 boys, “who were fitted for almost 
any trade.” As a “desperate expedient” for the moneyless sick 
this student of medicine opened the first free medical dispensary 
in 1746, and many received successful treatment, there being a 
skillful physician and trained pharmacist. For domestic use he 
wrote Primitive Physic, and the book had a run of 21 editions 
by 1791. 

As the Christ lamp in the fisherman’s hut, in Goethe’s Tale 
of Tales, transformed its rough boards and beams into an ex- 
quisitely wrought temple of solid silver, so the heaven-glow that 
burned in Wesley’s heart made radiant the rooms of old Foundry 
and the mystic lamps transfigured home and school and shop into 
a resplendent temple of God. A “melting pot,” indeed, for all 
good things, was old Foundry: home for Wesley and his preachers, 
house of mercy for widows, school for boys, dispensary for sick, 
work-shop and employment bureau, loan office and savings bank, 
book-room and a church. 

In other towns, from Bristol to Newcastle-on-the-Tyne, were 
agencies for good which the great forerunner called “the fruit of 
Methodism, copied after the institutions of the apostolic age.” 
He began with orphan houses, and later in Dublin there was a 
home for the aged. When one of Wesley’s critics charged Meth- 
odism with neglect of the poor, his defender, Richard Watson, 
could reply: “It so happens that societies for the afflicted have been 
instituted. In every principal town we have a society for the 
visiting and relieving the poor, the friendless, and sick who are 
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not members of our society; and great are the sums thus spent, as 
well as the numbers of visitors, male and female, who seek out the 
victims of poverty and disease, of every profession of religion, 
regarding only their necessities, in cellars, garrets, and other 
abodes of disease, contagion, and wretchedness, to minister to their 
wants.” But Wesley could not do his visiting by proxy, nor get 
away from the Master’s “Inasmuch,” and towards the close of his 
career he began every New Year distributing coals and bread and 
clothing among the poor of the society. Five days in January, 
1785, when 82 years old, he walked the streets of London begging 
£200, while his “feet were steeped in snow water nearly from 
morning till evening.” He got the money and a few days’ illness. 

The wise founder of Methodism put first things first, for 
any social order that is to be permanent must be broad-based on 
the mind and method of Jesus Christ. “For other foundation 
can no man lay than that is laid, which is Jesus Christ”—and 
this is as true of the social structure as it is of the fabric of the 
church. Bishop C. B. Brewster says that this Methodist master- 
builder “discerned the possibilities in associated humanity, in 
‘joining together,’ to use his own phrase, ‘those that are awakened.’ 
His religion meant energy on behalf of men. Social regeneration 
by personal piety was his aim.” 

To say that Methodists preached and these social results 
came naturally in the wake of the revival, is not the full truth. 
“Everything arose as the occasion demanded,” said Wesley him- 
self. His practical mind, cool, keen, analytic, brought into service 
every good thing, small or large, and he recognized no patent on 
any workable plan, adopting the methods with the one test that 
they would do the work in hand. If a thing came second-hand, 
he breathed into it his own spirit and touched it with his own 
genius that it lived in larger life and power. He was a helper-on 
of other men’s reforms, with a readiness to give a hand where he 
might not get credit, as if he would tie up everything into living 
relation to God. By nature conservative, he was slow to make 
departure from the established order; his whole system, as Dr. 
Winchester has pointed out, was not a scheme, but a growth; and 
only when necessity called did he “with quiet decision, cut what- 
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ever tie of tradition thwarted or fettered the work he felt called 
to do.” 

No historian, it is said, will venture to stake out the limits 
of movements whose most vivifying force works in the silence of 
the religious life, but any one may see the new strands woven into 
the living fiber—these three: intellectual, reformatory, and indus- 
trial. To the chief historians Wesley is more than a quickening 
force, for each sees the threads for social reforms pass through 
this weaver’s hands into the looms of English life. Through him 
also came the simultaneous moral and intellectual awakening; “in 
fine,” says Abel Stevens, “the trumpets of a grand moral and 
intellectual resurrection had sounded through the realm; the 
masses were rising from the dead.” Wesley first touched the 
spirit of the people and created an appetite for knowledge. In 
those teeming years of the early forties, he said, “having a desire 
to furnish poor people with cheaper, shorter, and plainer books 
than any I had seen, I wrote many small tracts, generally a penny 
a piece; and afterward several larger. Some of these had such a 
sale as I never thought of.” Thus Wesley discovered the million. 
His cheap literature was such only in form and price, for in the 
words of Dr. W. V. Kelley, “the quality of his literary product 
was as high as its circulation was extensive.” His Word to a 
Smuggler and Word to a Swearer prompted the Lord Mayor of 
London to order a large quantity of papers, dissuading from 
profanity, to be printed and distributed to train-bands. His 
Tract Society was organized in 1782, a pioneer by 17 years of 
the Religious Tract Society; the first Bible Society was.in 1779, 
“The Naval and Military Bible Society,” with the first parcel of 
Bibles sent from the West Street Chapel. The Christian Library, 
the dream of many years, took fruit in 50 volumes, selected and 
abridged, with fine paper and large type, bringing to poor people 
the great classics and other useful books. The first systematic 
effort was also made by Wesley to popularize the sciences, pub- 
lishing books in plain language. This vast popular market opened 
to literary men caused them to turn from dedicating books to the 
rich and to make their appeal to fhe million. 

The hour or crisis struck and Methodism was put to the 
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test: the Red Flag was lurid in the coming conflagration. The 
revolt against Christianity, the wild social dreams of Rousseau, 
the revolutionary spirit that swept through France and over 
Europe, did not overwhelm England largely because of what 
Lecky called “the new and vehement religious enthusiasm which 
was at that very time passing through the middle and lower 
classes of the people. Methodism diverted into religious channels 
a vast volume of social discontent which in France swelled the 
tides that submerged church and state.” England was saved 
from becoming a blood-drenched land chiefly through a “prepared 
people.” The direct influence of the great preacher is finely set 
forth by the Cambridge Modern History, in Volume VI: 


As he (Wesley) never had the slightest fear or reserve in pro- 
claiming his views, and as he appealed most particularly to the poor and 
ignorant, his influence must have contributed most powerfully toward 
preserving the existing frame of society, especially when the sbocks of 
the French Revolution were already being felt. Dissenters of other kinds 
were inclined to favor the Revolution; from the first, Wesleyans met it 
with rigid hostility—an attitude of which it is difficult to exaggerate the 
national importance. The teaching of the one man who had really stirred 
the masses in the middle of the century went all toward allaying their 
excitement at its close, and the Duke of Wellington found no better 
soldiers than those that were Methodists. 


The instinct of the new movement and “the sound of a going 
in the tops of the mulberry trees” bestirred this spiritually minded 
man of the world to evangelize and moralize the United Kingdom 
in his own lifetime. His was the Deborah-cry, “O my soul, march 
on with strength.” Into dark places he cast the seeds of light and 
“swept the dead air with an irresistible ozone.” Into fierce dis- 
tricts he pushed his way to those that needed him most, amid 
rough miners almost outside the law, gave little thought to the 
mobbing crowd if only he could get a hearing, and his gospel 
found response and proved “the essential fitness for freedom of 
the rudest population.” It was largely due to Wesley that “the 
great moral precedent of an appeal to conscience in a political 
question was first established.” He almost wiped out certain 
forms of vice, as smuggling on the Cornish Coast, and in that 
England of Walpole and bribery he trained up a class—“almost 
the only class,” says Professor Winchester—“of absolutely incor- 
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ruptible voters.” Says the Spectator in 1899: “Assuredly the 
father of vigorous social reform was John Wesley.” 

Like the proverbial boy when something stirring is going on, 
Wesley was always up at the front. Against wrong of every sort, 
he was ready for a fight, and with sword dipped in heaven he 
faced many of the destructive forces of modern times: the idolatry 
of pleasure, the curse of distilling, gambling and social vice, 
smuggling and slavery, unrighteous privilege and starvation wage, 
the greed that thrives on the oppression of the poor. He turned 
his faith into deeds and his principles into laws. In contrast to 
Whitefield, who owned at his death 75 slaves in Georgia, Wesley 
declared against slavery as early as 1758, and in 1772 blazed 
forth against “that execrable sum of all villanies, commonly called 
the slave trade.” Two years later he sent broadcast his Thoughts 
on Slavery, a book of tremendous influence. He wrote letters of 
congratulation to Clarkson and also gave encouragement to 
Howard in his crusade for prison reform. Five days before his 
death, writing to Wilberforce concerning “your glorious enter- 
prise in opposing” that villany of slavery, his letter has a militant 
call that brings one to his feet even this day. 

There was a life-long fight with intemperauce. When Wes- 
ley began his ministry every sixth house in London was a grog- 
shop. In 1772 he wrote a long letter to Lloyd’s Evening Post, 
reprinted in other papers throughout the country, on “The Present 
Scarcity of Provisions,” and gave proof that half the wheat pro- 
duced in the kingdom was consumed in distilling. To the ques- 
tion, “How can the price of wheat be reduced?” he gave answer 
in this fashion, “By prohibiting forever that bane of health, that 
destroyer of strength, of life, and of virtue, Distilling.” He 
wrote to the prime minister, Pitt, against the duty on distilled 
spirits, with the loss of a life for every pound received, adding, 
“dead men pay no taxes.” In every reform he asserted that 
human life was more than financial revenue. Here is the inside 
of the cup: religion in action against alehouses and the profana- 
tion of the Lord’s Day. This “open stand” against unrighteous- 
ness, he affirmed, “is one of the noblest ways of confessing Christ 
in the face of his enemies.” 
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The last half of the century, when Wesley was at his best in 
service and influence, was declared by Lecky to be “the most 
memorable in the industrial history of England.” It developed 
from an agricultural country to become the workshop of the world. 
It became the leading manufacturing country, with excellent 
roads and a good transport service, having almost completed an 
admirable series of canals and improved the riverine communica- 
tions. The domestic industries had come under the control of 
capitalism, and “the knitting frames of Nottingham and Leicester, 
the looms of Manchester were owned by a few masters.” The 
manufacturing cities were mostly near the coal-fields in the north- 
central parts, full of factories, in which all sorts of goods were 
produced by machinery, “at the cost of an infinite amount of 
human suffering.” 

In these great industrial changes of the eighteenth century, 
the one man of the age was clearly seen by President Woodrow 
Wilson when he said: “In the midst of these scenes stood John 
Wesley. He came out of the hands of his mother with the temper 
of a piece of fine steel. He dealt with the spirits of other men 
with the unerring capacity of a man of affairs—a sort of spiritual 
statesman, a politician of God, speaking the policy of a kingdom 
unseen, but real and destined to prevail over all kingdoms else.” 
How strong an influence indeed this first Methodist brought to 
bear on the labor movement! He laid himself out for this very 
work; that is, the centers of his parish were mining and manu- 
facturing towns. He left almost unvisited the purely agricultural 
regions of England, with little attention to fashionable places of 
resort; even aristocratic circles were turned over to another 
branch of Methodism. Those among whom Wesley chiefly toiled 
are marked out by Dr. Riggs in this graphic sentence: 


The collier, and in genera] the miner, of whatever class, the foundry- 
man, the hand-loom weaver, and, in the later years of his ministry, the 
water-power-loom worker; the spinner in cotton, flax or hemp; the 
“statesman” freeholder, especially when, as in the northern dales, he was 
found in the neighborhood of the lead-miner; or the small yeoman, where 
he neighbored, as in Cornwall, or the miner or the fisherman—these, and 
such as these, with the skilled artisan and day-laborer of the towns, 
formed the material on which Wesley chose to bestow his labors. 
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Into mining and manufacturing cities for half a century 
the great itinerant came and passed on, reappearing in nearly half 
a hundred towns for 30 times and more, while he records 40 visits 
each to Canterbury, Bolton, Chester, Salisbury, Sheffield ; between 50 
and 70 to Leeds, Manchester, Birmingham, Newcastle-on-the-Tyne ; 
over a hundred to Kingswood; 175 to Bristol, and 200 recorded 
visits to London. He sent forth his preachers to proclaim liberty 
to every inhabitant throughout the land, while regularly he ranged 
the three kingdoms and Wales, “stirring the stagnant current of 
human life.” The Cambridge Modern History, in comparison, 
says, “Wherever Whitefield passed he left memories of over- 
whelming passion and eloquence; wherever Wesley passed he left 
more enduring memorials in the shape of schools, mission-rooms, 
meeting-places, and unions for prayer, for charity, and for self- 
help.” 

The fine strain of character developed in workingmen by 
Methodism has attracted such a man as Principal Fairbairn, who 
in Religion in Historv and in Modern Life pays the following 
tribute: 


Methodism, in its several branches, has done more for the conversion 
and reconciliation of certain of the industrial classes to religion than any 
other English church. It is but just to say that the enfranchisement of 
our mining and agricultural populations made this evident, that their 
regulative ideas were religious rather than utilitarian and secular. The 
politician finds when he addresses the peasantry that he has to appeal 
to more distinctly ethical and religious principles than when he addresses 
the upper or middle classes. Meanwhile it is the local preacher rather 
than the secularist lecturer who has, while converting the soul, really 
formed the mind of the miner and laborer, and who now so largely repre- 
sents the ideas he seeks in his dim and inarticulate way to see applied to 
national policy and legislation. 


The miner indeed claims to be the pioneer of the labor move- 
ment. “The miner’s attachment to Methodism is of long stand- 
ing,” says T. R. Threlfall, Secretary of the Labor Electoral Asso- 
ciation. “It dates from the time when Wesley discoursed to the 
pitmen of Northumberland and Durham, who received him with 
open arms. Since then Methodism has become the dominant 
faith of the miners. Its spiritual zeal aroused him, its democratic 
instincts were in keeping with his political aspirations, and its 
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organizing ability educated him in the principles of unity.” 
Quick to perceive the utility of direct representation, six of these 
local preacher-miners were members of the House of Commons in 
the Parliament of 1885. At the great miners’ conferences, where 
more than 300,000 men were represented, the names of the dele- 
gates revealed the fact that fully one half of them had served an 
apprenticeship as local preachers. 

So Wesley, a forerunner of social reform did his work well, 
for he first “set man’s step in the true way by the help of the 
great glow.” Richard Watson Gilder began his poem on John 
Wesley with words that may pertinently close this paper: 

In those clear, piercing, piteous eyes behold 
The very soul that over England flamed! 
Deep, pure, intense; consuming shame and Ill; 
Convicting men of sin; making faith live; 


And—this is the mightiest miracle of all— 
Creating God again in human hearts. 
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A STUDY IN TRANSITION—THE EPISTLE TO 
THE HEBREWS 


A reriop of transition is always one of extreme danger. It 
is a time of shipwreck and suffering; it calls for adjustments that 
are often painful; it tests loyalties and leads us to examine the 
fundamental bases of our convictions. In the chaos resulting 
from the breaking up of the old, everything worth while scems 
lost. New values are not appreciated before old discredited 
standards are laid to rest. Three attitudes usually manifest them- 
selves. The reactionary closes his ears to the new while he shouts 
the old shibboleths the louder. The revolutionary sees no obstacles 
but the cowardice and intellectual stupidity of the ruling power. 
Some seek to bridge the chasm, understand the deep-lying psycho- 
logical barriers to adjustment, and heal the wounds torn by in- 
exorable forces of progress. But their path is strewn with pitfalls 
and obstructions. 

When we recall to mind periods of economic and industrial 
transition we find abundant illustration. It must have taken men 
of far-seeing vision to view with equanimity the break-up of the 
old order of feudalism and the establishment of direct private 
ownership of landed property. No country has yet passed through 
the transition from home manufacture to the factory system with- 
out suffering and bitterness. We see economic transformation 
taking place under our eyes; women leaving their homes to take 
their place in factory, office and store; small businesses driven to 
consolidation into ever larger units; a purely individual economy 
threatened with the imprint of socializing forces. There are none 
of these changes but invoke one of the three attitudes suggested 
above. 

Periods of political transition are no less critical. We can 
understand with difficulty the situation that called for the 
Federalist papers from Alexander Hamilton. To make the transi- 
tion from thirteen colonies, struggling for their individual rights, 
to a united federal state was a step of faith that only the cour- 
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ageous could take. The world to-day faces a similar crisis. Can 
the advantages of completely autonomous sovereignty be safely 
sacrificed in the interest of a world federation? How that transi- 
tion can be effected is the greatest issue facing constructive 
statesmanship. The most ardent advocate of the League of 
Nations would agree that it has not yet been solved. 

But religious transition is more disturbing than any other. 
Our religious feelings are so much more personal ; they affect our 
total outlook upon the world and our appreciation of values. 
Economic and political disturbances do not to the same extent 
reach the inner springs of happiness and optimism. There is no 
one who has genuinely thought on the problem of religion who 
has not passed through a period of transition. When the trust of 
childhood emerges into the strong faith of manhood it is tested 
by the blast of many winds. The spread of modern scientific 
knowledge has compelled the religions of the world to face the 
problem of adjustment. The young man whose faith has been 
bolstered by verbal infallibility and crass supernaturalism must 
pass through a very deep valley of the shadow of reconstruction. 
The Chinese who leaves his idols or his trust in the finality of the 
words of Confucius for Christianity must first pay the inevitable 
price of the conflict of loyalties. 

These are not new problems. Religious development has at 
all times brought them in its wake. No more instructive example 
can be found than in the original transition from Judaism to 
Christianity when our religion lacked the prestige of 2,000 years 
of influence on the minds of men. How was the passage to be 
made from the good to the better without many falling away from 
the living God? That was the problem that confronted the 
anonymous genius who wrote a letter to a congregation of fellow 
Christians on the brink of uncertainty. The Epistle to the 
Hebrews is preeminently a study in transition. That makes it 
instructive for our age, for though the problems are different we 
can learn much from his treatment of them. 

We must first characterize more exactly the nature of the 
transition through which the readers were passing. They could 
not understand wy an ancient, divinely appointed religion should 
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be superseded by what appeared to be a novelty and an innovation. 
That a thing is new is to many a sufficient condemnation. Jesus 
himself found that difficulty: “No man having drunk old wine 
desireth new; for he saith, The old is good.” (Luke 5. 39.) Our 
author must some way turn the edge of the attractiveness of 
venerable antiquity. 

We may describe the transition again as one from a religion 
founded on positive successes to one founded on failure. Moses 
and Joshua had led the children of Israel into Canaan. The 
Aaronic priests did perform sacrifices that atoned for sin. But 
Jesus met a humiliating death upon the cross. How could the 
indignity of these earthly experiences be reconciled with the 
dignity :laimed for him as Messiah and Son of God ? 

But preeminently the transition was from a religion with 
priests to one that knew no human mediation. Paul gives us two 
catalogues of the ministry of the church. Possibly he did not 
aim at completeness, but it is no accident that “priest” is omitted. 
For the readers this was an obvious defect. Other religions had 
their sacred ministers at divine altars. How could Judaism with 
its magnificent priesthood be supplanted by a religion with no 
priest at all? 

Such was the transition, and our author grapples with it in 
all seriousness. He does not sidestep, but endeavors to meet the 
issue at every point. Assuredly Judaism is old, but “in that he 
saith, A new covenant, he hath made the first old. But that which 
is becoming old and waxeth aged is nigh unto vanishing away.” 
(8. 13.) Jesus did suffer and die on the cross, but he was crowned 
with glory and honor thereby. (2. 9.) His blood sealed the new 
covenant (9. 16); through his death he became the captain of 
our salvation (2. 10), thus delivering men from the fear of 
death. (2. 14.) And do they regret the lack of priests in the 
new religion? Jesus is the one perfect priest under the new 
covenant and his death was his priestly act of self-sacrifice 
whereby he “perfected for ever them that are sanctified.” (10. 
14.) 

In the development of his argument, the author summons 
his readers first of al] to a proper evaluation of the old, This 
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entailed of course an appreciation of its strength. The old 
covenant was from God no less than the new. The author realized 
that his case was stronger by emphasizing the good things about 
the old to set in even higher relief “the better thing” which God 
had “provided for us.” (11. 40.) The glory of Jesus does not 
take away from the glory of Moses; Moses was faithful in so far 
as it was possible for a servant to be true (3. 2); it is no reflection 
on Moses that Jesus is the Son in the household (3. 6); both 
remain in the same household. The religion that had nourished 
the faith of the fathers was not wholly bad. These men are rather 
the great examples for us. 

But a candid examination of the old reveals undoubted weak- 
nesses. Moses and Joshua led the children into an earthly Canaan, 
but this was not the promised rest of God. (4. 8.) That remains 
over for us. And the reason is not far to be sought, for the priests 
under the old covenant were very imperfect instruments. They 
were mortal men who died, and this meant discontinuity. (7. 23.) 
They were sinful men and so needed to offer sacrifices for them- 
selves as well as for the people. (7. 27.) The sanctuary was 
magnificent, but still only a copy of the perfect heavenly taber- 
nacle. (8. 5.) The sacrifices were imperfect, for it was impos- 
sible that the blood of goats and bulls sacrificed without moral 
significance could remove sin from guilty consciences. (10. 4.) 
The very repetition of the sacrifices implied their imperfection, 
for it showed that whatever benefits were derived could only be 
temporary. (10. 1.) But the greatest defect of all was the access 
which it claimed to provide to God. The sanctuary was divided 
into a Holy Place and a Holy of Holies and into the latter the 
high priest alone could go on one day of the year. He could not 
take others with him. The presence of the veil signified the 
imperfect aecess to God provided under the old covenant. (9. 8.) 
The author even goes so far as to say that “the law made nothing 
perfect.” (7. 19.) 

A proper evaluation of the pest will show that the new is a 
continuation of the past, and not set over against it. Everything 
in the old is repeated, only the defects are remedied. We have a 
better ministry, better sacrifices, a better sanctuary, better access 
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to God, but the old was the shadow of the new. It stands in 
relation to it. There is one continuous process of revelation that 
has reached finality in Jesus. “God having of old time spoken 
unto the fathers in the prophets by divers portions and in divers 
manners, hath at the end of these days spoken unto us in a Son.” 
(1. 1, 2.) The Old Testament is not so much the evidence of 
God’s gracious dealings in the past as intimations of the great 
salvation in Christ. The author knows no stronger proof than 
the citation of an appropriate passage of Scripture. There is no 
discontinuity ; on the other hand, the unfulfilled promises of the 
past are fulfilled in Jesus. We have in him the promised rest of 
God. All the old heroes of faith died not having received the 
promise, for apart from us they could not be made perfect. 
(11. 40.) But now, “a death having taken place for the redemp- 
tion of the transgressions that were under the first covenant, they 
that have been called may receive the promise of the eternal in- 
heritance.” (9. 15.) Not only is the new linked inseparably 
with the old, but even the ultimate salvation of the heroes of the 
old covenant depends upon the validity of the new covenant dedi- 
cated in the blood of Christ. 

If then the new is a genuine continuation of the old, do not 
cast winsome glances back to the old, but take the decisive step 
demanded and draw near. This is the essence of the exhorta- 
tions that occupy such an important place in the letter. The con- 
trasts with Moses and Aaron are left behind. The angels through 
whom the Law was mediated are not to detain the attention of the 
readers. “For not unto angels did he subject the world to come 
whereof we speak.” (2. 5.) Jesus suffered without the gate that 
he might sanctify the people through his own blood. “Let us 
therefore go forth unto him without the camp, bearing his re- 
proach, for we have not here an abiding city, but we seck after 
the city which is to come.” (13. 12-14.) Jesus having made 
purification for sins by the perfect offering of himsclf, is seated 
at the right hand of God and all things shall be subject unto him. 
“Having then a great high priest that cannot be touched with 
the feeling of our infirmities; but one that hath been in all points 
tempted like as we are, yet without sin, let us therefore draw 
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near with boldness unto the throne of grace that we may find 
grace to help us in time of need.” (4. 14-16.) 

Such is the trend of the argument which our author follows 
to make level the path of transition. We will always need to 
combine tact and daring in some such way. Two or three points 
in his treatment, however, should receive special notice. First, 
Hebrews is a splendid example of the truth that a man’s intuition 
usually outstrips his logic. Never is this more true than in 
periods of change. The fact of the value of the abolition move- 
ment, of prohibition, of woman’s suffrage is more convincing than 
the arguments often advanced. These can frequently be picked to 
pieces because we attempt to prove too much. Men then believe 
that the cause is overthrown because the arguments advanced in 
favor of it are successfully controverted. There is no greater 
illusion. Man’s insight exceeds his powers of demonstration. 
The author of Hebrews has a great truth in the finality of the 
Christian revelation. To establish it he ransacks the Old Testa- 
ment for intimations of the new order; he drags in the mythical 
figure of Melchizedek to enhance the glory of the personality of 
Jesus, the Master of men; he makes a high priest of the man who 
saved the world from priestly mediation. His arguments would 
have had greater weight with his first readers, but we cannot believe 
that they were entirely convincing according to any logical 
standards. We are not so sure that they were “dull of hearing” 
for not comprehending his exposition at once. We will not belittle 
the book for that reason. Men must always advance insufficient 
arguments to support the great certainties of experience. Just 
because our opponents may show the weakness of our proof we 
need not therefore falter. It is an inevitable accompaniment of a 
period of transition. New truth will rebuild the lives of men 
while logicians are still threshing over the old straw. But man 
can never cease to seek a rational foundation for his faith. We 
admire the author of Hebrews for his attempt; we will make our 
own for this day; incompleteness cannot dismay us. 

The readers of Hebrews were evidently suffering for their 
new faith. That made the transition doubly difficult; but men 
always are called upon to suffer for new truth. In former days 
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they had endured a great “conflict of sufferings.” (10. 32.) Now 
again the sufferings of Jesus are set before them as the supreme 
example which they are called upon to follow. He “learned 
obedience by the things which he suffered” and was perfected 
thereby that he might become the “author of our salvation.” 
(2. 10.) Their chastening is a mark of the fact that they are 
sons, for true fathers do not show their love toward their 
children by making life easy for them. Suffering is trying at the 
time, but it yields the fruit of righteousness. (12. 411.) It is 
not to be shunned. Jesus endured for the joy of the service to 
men that was set before him. (12. 2.) Every man who suffers 
for the truth can be partaker in that joy. We are mindful these 
days of the truth that we are often called upon to suffer for a 
cause, But we must not fail to apply it to the problems of 
religious transition. It entails suffering for the Chinese lad to 
accept Christianity in the face of the misunderstanding and 
opposition of parents bound by lives of superstition. Mental 
anguish is never spared the sincere young man or woman in 
college who is led by his new light to wider views of the Bible and 
the Christian faith, when he knows that to a fond mother or father 
at home it may seem like a departure from the old faith. The 
fact that there is genuine continuity with the old never saves us 
from suffering. But this must not shake our conviction that we 
have for ourselves a “better possession and an abiding one.” 
(10. 34.) 

Finally, faith alone meets the test of transition, The author 
exclaims with confidence, “We are not of them that shrink back 
unto perdition; but of them that have faith unto the saving of 
the soul.” (10. 39.) But behind his confidence we can read the 
fear that lingers in his mind. Why does he follow with a long 
recital of the wonder-working power of faith in the lives of the 
heroes of old? It was because they did need the exhortation, 
“Be ye not sluggish, but imitators of them who through faith and 
patience inherit the promises.” (6. 12.) “Wherefore lift up the 
hands that hang down, and the palsied knees; and make straight 
paths for your feet, that that which is lame be not turned out of 
the way, but rather be healed.” (12. 12, 13.) Faith does not mean 
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for him a mystical union with Christ or religious receptivity as 
with Paul. It is obviously not synonymous with a body of 
doctrine, as with many to-day. Faith is hope in the future and 
the partial inward possession of its blessings in the present. It 
is “our title-deed to things hoped for, a conviction of things not 
seen.” (11. 1.) Abraham was the typical man of faith, who 
obeyed when he was called “to go unto a place which he was to 
receive for an inheritance, and he went out not knowing whither 
he went . . . for he looked for the city which hath the founda- 
tions, whose builder and maker is God.” (11. 8,10.) Thus it is 
with every man of faith. He leaves the assured and the old, but 
only because there is a divine compulsion of the truth within him. 
He cannot see his way completely, but he has seen enough to be 
convinced that it leads to a city with foundations more secure than 
that which he has left, and that God is truly there. Only the man 
of faith can make transitions. He alone finds the better because 
he has made the adventure to leave the old. When ancient edifices 
collapse, his assurance does not sink with them, for he has entered 
within the veil with Jesus, “the same yesterday, to-day, and 
forever.” (13. 8.) For “this word . . . signifieth the removing 
of those things that are shaken, as of things that have been made, 
that those things which are not shaken may remain. Wherefore 
receiving a kingdom that cannot be shaken, let us have grace, 
whereby we may offer service well-pleasing to God with reverence 
and awe.” (12. 27, 28.) 
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THE SOCIAL GOSPEL ACCORDING TO JOHN 


Is John’s Gospel a story of the life of Jesus? Or is it John’s 
story of what Jesus meant to John’s life? The contrasts between 
the Synoptic and the Johannine Scriptures are more than those 
of literary style and subject-matter. Most significant is the con- 
trast in the characterization of the Christ. Not only his acts 
and words, but he himself seems different. Perhaps the modern 
way of expressing that apparent difference would be to say that 
the Synopties present a Christ of social service, John a Christ of 
spiritual revelatiou. 

Is the contrast real? If so, can it be reconciled in a more 
comprehensive harmony? Certain it is that in passing from the 
third Gospel into the fourth we find ourselves in a new and super- 
earthly realm. The other Gospels took us to Galilee, this to 
glory. Can such a supernal realm have any place for the ordi- 
nary social concerns, the economic, the domestic, the festal, the 
political? In Matthew we read of “daily bread,” in John of “the 
bread of life’—have they anything to do with each other? If 
not then the fourth Gospel must be the gospel, the others at best 
mere introduction. In that case, also, “social gospel” would be 
mere irrelevance and our only concern with this world of men 
would be to get safely out of it. But if the Gospels severally are 
one with the common gospel, and at one with one another, then 
the unearthliness of the fourth Gospel must mean surely that the 
social gospel has been uplifted to heavenly altitudes, that the 
earthly gospel has an unearthly validation. 

Accordingly the fourth Gospel is either the least social or 
the most social of the four. Which is it? For answer we may 
study four groupings of passages from the Gospel and the Epistles 
of John, each grouping to present a prime spiritual principle 
which will also prove to be no less a prime social principle— 
namely (1) Emancipation, (2) Incarnation, (3) Brotherhood, 
(4) Regeneration.” 
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1. EMANcIPATION 


The problem of emancipation, spiritual and social, is—How 
to deliver man from oppression and exploitation ? 

John 6. 15: “Jesus therefore perceiving that they were about to 
come and take him by force, to make him king, withdrew again 
into the mountain himself alone.” (1) Why did he not permit 
them to make him king? Could he not have been more effective 
if possessing regal powers? Possibly, not probably, their pro- 
posed insurrection could have succeeded humanly, or perhaps he 
might have used miracles to compel military success. On such 
unlikely suppositions, we may further suppose that with the 
authority and potency of a political king, he could have achieved 
more for Palestine there and then. But we cannot suppose that 
thus he could have done what he has done for the world and the 
ages as the social emancipator of humanity, to say nothing of 
eternal redemption and atonement for sin. (2) Does his refusal 
of political kingship disparage or secularize the holding of 
political office or the exercise of political functions by his 
disciples? Rather does this incident mean that his disciples, 
through the ages of time, must do everything which the spirit 
and precept of Jesus indicate and which he did not have time to 
do in three years of time. He refused to set his people free 
politically by accepting the elective kingship of a democracy, not 
because their freedom or their election was lacking in moral 
worth, but for lack of time; just as he lacked time for a thousand 
other good things because he had barely time for the one best 
thing. He will none the less, now as ever, be king indeed wherever 
his people faithfully practice political democracy in his name. 

John 8. 82: “Ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall 
make you free.” If those Jews had achieved political freedom 
through his leadership, what would they still have lacked? The 
new nations “emancipated” by the World War afford the visible 
answer. How far are they from the ultimate emancipation? How 
far are we? As far as they, or we, are from the truth. His 
words do not mean that he disapproved the political emancipa- 
tion of his people, but that he had a larger emancipation in hand, 
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and still has—one which is not only to take the external burdens 
off society, but to impart the internal potencies which make liberty 
positive and real—which can, by his grace, raise Poland, for 
instance, to America’s level, and some day make America truly 
a Christian commonwealth. 

John 2. 18-22: This passage is the blood-stirring story of 
his cleansing of the temple. The evil which he attacked was a 
sacrilege, indeed, but it was also a flagrant case of graft and 
exploitation, and by his own words we understand that it was in 
the latter character, as well as the former, that his hand was lifted 
against it. In this case his course was doubly exceptional ; first, 
it was the sole occasion in which he undertook a concrete reform 
of the then existing social order; second, it was the sole occasion 
on which he used physical force.. Why the exception? Was it 
not to take security in advance that his usual methods of sweet 
reasonableness and winsome beneficence should not be so mis- 
interpreted as to exclude social reforms, and even the emergency 
use of force, from the program of his kingdom ? 

The Johannine doctrine of emancipation may thus be sum- 
marized: 1. Political revolution is not the truest emancipation. 
2. The truest emancipation is the truth and therefore is spiritual. 
3. Nevertheless specific social reforms are Christian and must be 
enforced by Christians. 


2. IncARNATION 


The distinctive Johannine doctrine of incarnation can be 
accurately formulated in social terms, thus: the true embodiment 
of the divine is human nature, human fellowship, and human 
service. 

John 13. 1-15: “Now before the feast of the passover Jesus, 
knowing that the hour was come that he should depart out of this 
world unto the Father, having loved his own which were in the 
world, he loved them to the end. . . . Then he poureth water into 
the basin, and began to wash the disciples’ feet, and to wipe them 
with the towel wherewith he was girded. . . . Jesus saith... 
If I, then, the Lord and the Master, have washed your feet, 
ye ought also to wash one another’s feet. For I have given you 
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an example that ye should do as I have done to you.” That was 
an unmistakable identification of deity, dominion and democ- 
racy. How truly it parallels the great synoptic charter of 
democracy: “Ye know the rulers of the Gentiles lord it over 
them. . . . Not so shall it be among you, but whosoever would 
become great among you shall be your servant; and whosoever 
would be first among you shall be your bond-servant: even as the 
Son of man came not to be ministered unto but to minister, and 
to give his life a ransom for many.” In the narrative of John’s 
thirteenth chapter, Jesus was not establishing a ceremony. He 
was asserting the prime principles of Christian society: (1) the 
true fellowship which even death cannot break (verse 3); (2) 
the divineness of service (verse 14); (3) the social standard, 
namely, to follow, not imitate, his example (verse 15). Scott 
Lidgett truly says: “The sign of the feet-washing sums up the 
whole meaning of his life and death. The lowliest ministry is 
carried out under the sense of exaltation and is made the emblem 
of true life, not only in himself, but in his disciples.” 

John 1. 14: “The Word became flesh and dwelt among us, 
and we beheld his glory, the glory as of the begotten from the 
Father.” Note what this tells us about God. First, God became 
human. Second, he became a member of human society, “dwelt 
among us.” Always recognized as the greatest words of theology, 
these are surely the greatest words of sociology also. With this 
verse alone, the fourth Gospel would still be the most social of 
the Gospels. 

John 2. 1-11: Here we have the kindly story of the Cana 
wedding. With plainness unmistakable and dignity supernal, 
this passage, added to the one foregoing, means that God himself 
attends village banquets and contributes to good cheer of rustic 
guests. 

John 6. 1-14: In the story of the miracle-bread in the 
wilderness, again at a rural picnic, as at the village wedding, 
Deity serves the common conveniences of men. Here is no con- 
trast of “daily bread” and “heavenly bread,” but their identifica- 
tion. Again quoting Lidgett, “This gospel, if it subordinates the 
physical, yet immeasurably exalts it.... We are forbidden 
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thereby harshly to sever the material from the spiritual. Hereby 
therefore the Gospel gives us the whole sphere of natural life for 
filial and social service.” 

John 21. 14-17: “Lovest thou me? ... Feed my lambs 
. . » Feed my sheep.” To love Christ is here identified with 
social service. Again, we have the exact Johannine parallel to 
the synoptic precept, “Inasmuch as ye did it unto the least of 
these, ye did it unto me.” 

1 John 4. 20: “If a man say, I love God, and hateth his 
brother, he is a liar; for he that loveth not his brother whom he 
hath seen cannot love God whom he hath not seen.” Compare 
1 John 8. 17: “But who so hath this world’s goods and beholdeth 
his brother in need, and shutteth up his compassion from him, 
how doth the love of God abide in him?’ You cannot love God 
without loving men. You cannot love men without serving them. 
It is the hand of John that unmasks the two great social hypocri- 
sies, namely, spirituality without philanthropy, and philanthropy 
without service. 

In summary, the Johannine formula and narrative of the 
incarnation alike signify that for God, Christ, and Christians 
religion is never bodiless spirituality but spirituality embodied 
always in fellowship with and service of men. 


3. BrorHERHOooD 


The fourth Gospel teaches that the highest value in the sight 
of the Father is the true brotherhood of his children. 

John 5. 1-20: In the Bethesda miracle of healing on the 
Sabbath, we read that humanity is more sacred than the most 
sacred institutions. “The Sabbath was made for man, not man 
for the Sabbath’”—the social precept of the Synoptics is paral- 
leled once more by this narrative of John. Note well of what 
was done and said in this passage that Jesus not only did it and 
said it, but that he ascribed it all to the Father: “The Son can 
do nothing of himself, but what he seeth the Father do: for 
whatsoever thing he doeth, these doeth the Son likewise.” (Verse 
19.) Thus Jesus not only justifies his own deed, but declares 


that that deed is a sample of what God is, and that God’s Father- 
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hood is manifested in that God himself exalts the service of men 
above the sanctity of ceremonies. “According to the revelation 
of Christ and the teaching of St. John, all social service manifests, 
and is inspired by the Fatherhood of God.” 

John 4. 1-42: In this story of the Samaritan woman we 
have record that Jesus attributed to essential human nature an 
importance not only higher than that of sacred institutions (verse 
21) but higher also than racial dignity or even individual char- 
acter (verse 27). To him the important fact about that woman 
was not that she was a Samaritan, nor even a sinner, but that she 
was human. In the soul-searching story of the sinful woman in 
the temple (John 8. 1-11) the like principle is again exemplified. 
Jesus saves this woman, not because she is good, but because she 
is human. In both these narratives, as nowhere in all the pre- 
Christian ages, the lesson is outstanding that the highest worth 
of a human life is in those attributes which it has in common 
with all humanity, even more than in those which individualize 
it from the rest of humanity. 

1 John 3. 14: “We know that we have passed out of death 
into life, because we love the brethren.” Love to “the brethren” ? 

Is that all? Is this a precept of exclusiveness? Is this social- 
consciousness, or only “group-consciousness”? For the wider, the 
truly social interpretation, three considerations are asserted: (1) 
The disciple-brotherhood alone affords a standardized and ex- 
emplary love as a true, precious, and general asset for society ; 
what loss to social progress if unbelievers could not have said, 
“See how those Christians love one another.” That brotherhood, 
also, was a school of love and love’s service which “the world” 
could not have given. (2) Such matured and disciplined phi- 
lanthropy will, by its dynamic nature, “break out of its protective 
limitations” and become militant and missionary. (3) Jesus, 
explicitly enough and often enough, has universalized the scope 
of his philanthropy; as in John 10. 16, “Other sheep have I 
which are not of this fold: them also I must bring, and they shall 
hear my voice, and they shall become one flock, one shepherd.” 
Indeed, it is in John’s Gospel, most often and most impressively 
(for instance, “John three sixteen”), that the philanthropy of 
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God is.set forth as world philanthropy rather than ecclesiastical 
philanthropy. 

John 17. 21-22: “The glory which thou hast given me, I 
have given unto them; that they may be one, even as we are one; 
I in them, and thou in me, that they may be perfected into one.” 
Spiritual solidarity with God means social solidarity with men. 

The Johannine doctrine of brotherhood may thus be sum- 
marized: (1) Humanity is intrinsically more significant than 
institutions, patriotism, or even individual character. (2) 
Christian brotherhood validates itself by service to human 
brotherhood. (3) Oneness with God involves oneness with men. 


4. ReGENERATION 


John 8. 3 and 5: “Except a man be born anew, he cannot 
see the kingdom of God. . . . Except a man be born of water 
and of the spirit he cannot enter the kingdom of God.” That 
kingdom is nothing else than the perfected state of human 
society, and so the old text plainly means that to be truly fit for 
human society requires God’s enabling act for each soul. Here 
is the strictest demand ever made by social law and the brightest 
promise ever made by social gospel, and it is written, not by 
Synoptists, but by John. “Man’s real life,” says Lidgett, “is in 
the spiritual and eternal. It is exactly the failure to rise to this 
life which creates the most serious obstacle to social reform. . . 
Thus the attainment of the spiritual is necessary in order to the 
triumph of the social.” So the individual need and the social need 
are identical with the cosmic need—to “be born from above.” 

More distinctive of the fourth Gospel than of any other are 
the doctrines of Emancipation, Incarnation, Brotherhood, and 
Regeneration. These are distinctively the spiritual doctrines. 
They are distinctively the social doctrines. Is not John’s Gospel 
supremely, incomparably, the Gospel of the Social Life ? 


Witiinrr— MM abeh 
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THE BOCK CONCERN IN THE COMING YEARS? 


Tue Coming Years! Where is the prophet who can fore- 
tell the secret and the wonder of the sure coming days? We 
essay no such role. Nor is there need, for in truth these years 
are like to-morrow—they never come. Or rather when they come 
they are present, not future. If the Book Concern will each 
day do the thing that best meets that day’s need it will be a 
mighty factor in all the days. 

John Wesley was a prolific author and publisher. He was 
thinking of his own day and its need. By meeting that day’s 
need he leavened his own time and measurably determined the char- 
acter of the times that followed after. Secular historians, with 
remarkable unanimity, pay tribute to the molding influence of 
the Methodist movement on the life of England. That movement 
cannot be understood apart from the literature—tracts, books, 
papers—that it produced and circulated. The literature was va- 
ried. It was controversial, expository, hortatory, devotional, and 
inspirational. It made use of poetry and prose, of story and ser- 
mon. In the Pauline sense it was all things to all men. But 
always and in every form it was ethical and religious. Its aim 
was the heart and the head—right feeling and right thinking 
were bound to issue in right doing. 

Early Methodist literature was not published primarily for 
profit. Its one purpose was to move men and women into righteous 
ways of thinking, speaking, and living. If profits came they were 
used mainly for the producing of more and better literature for 
the same high purpose. When in 1789 The Methodist Book Con- 
cern was established with a minus capital of $600 it is a safe 
assumption that its aims and purposes were similar to those with 
which Asbury had been familiar in England. There was dearth 
of reading matter, there was lack of knowledge due to sparse popu- 
lation, slow and infrequent communication. The Methodist Press 
set for itself the task of bringing to the remote and isolated 


1 This paper was read by the Rev. Dr. David G. Downey, Book Editor, at the one hundredth 
anniversary of the Western Methodist Book Concern, October 6, 1920. 
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homes reading matter that would be intellectually enlarging and 
religiously uplifting. The aims and purposes are clearly stated 
in our Book of Discipline, to wit: “The promotion of Christian 
education, the dissemination of moral and religious literature, 
the spread of Christianity by the publication, sale, and distribu- 
tion of moral and religious literature.” It was, of course, pro- 
vided that the produce was to be applied for the benefit of the 
ministry of the church. That provision, however, was never 
intended to displace the primary purpose. The first and supreme 
purpose in the establishment of The Book Concern was the pro- 
duction and distribution of the type of literature above stated. 
Any policy that makes this secondary is not in harmony with the 
spirit of original Methodism. 

The need for moral and religious literature was never greater 
than at this hour. The agency that meets this need will mold 
the coming years just as the Wesleyan movement in England and 
America changed the trends of life in its day and formed the 
grooves in which the life of the future flowed. The need to-day is 
not because of the paucity of literature, but because of the immense 
amount and the unethical character of much of it. The presses 
of the nations are running day and night, incessantly busy pro- 
ducing a non-moral and an irreligious literature which, if not met 
and vanquished, will poison the springs of life for hundreds of 
years. This literature is issued in cheap but attractive style. It 
is sold at a popular price or distributed without price. The aim 
is to get it read and especially to get it read by the youth of the 
lands. The multitudes of the poor and less fortunate are being 
deliberately exploited by designing men whose chief purpose is 
to influence class against class, and to lead the people to believe 
that the Church is arrayed on the side of the rich, powerful, and 
autocratic. To this end they use the printed page with the ut- 
most assiduity. In many places they have copied the methods of 
the church and have established Sunday schools, using these 
schools and the Christian Sabbath for the teaching of their doc- 
trines and the wide distribution of their anti-Christian and oft- 
times anti-moral propaganda. No church has a greater oppor- 
tunity or a greater obligation in respect of these matters than has 
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the Methodist Church. In the main it is still the church of the 
people. From the -people it sprang, out of the depths it called 
many of its shining lights, to the lowliest it holds out the sublimest 
hopes, and its chief opportunity is still to be found among the 
toilers, the artisans, and the tillers of the fields. In the Book Con- 
cern Methodism has an instrument and agency ready to its hand. 
The temptation fronting The Methodist Book Concern is the 
temptation to forget its primary mission, The danger is that 
in making a living it will lose its life. The very prosperity of 
the Book Concern might possibly prove its destruction. On the 
one hand mounting costs in material and labor make it exceed- 
ingly difficult to produce literature of any sort at a low price. On 
the other hand the necessity for produce out of which to make 
returns to the Conferences for the support of the retired preachers 
bids fair to push prices up to the point where production will be 
curtailed and sales reduced. Thus the original aim and the only 
legitimate reason for the establishment and continuance of a 
church publishing house is in danger of being ground between 
the upper and the nether millstones. 

What shall we do for our retired preachers? I hear some 
one ask. If prices are reduced to the point where produce is a 
negligible quantity or where it is largely turned back into the busi- 
ness to make possible the issue of needed literature at less than cost, 
will not the preachers and their families suffer? My first answer 
to this query is that the heroic breed of Methodist preachers has 
not vanished from the earth. Faced with the alternative of a com- 
fortable living from the Book Concern while the people perish 
through ignorance, error, and sin I know what their answer will 
be. With one voice they will ery, “Feed the people who perish for 
lack of knowledge. Save the nations that are in danger through 
the widespread dissemination of godless doctrines of life and prac- 
tice.” Our preachers are used to high thinking and plain living, 
and in these days of superlative need they will pull their belts a 
little tighter if need be and, like their Master, spend and be spent 
in the service of humanity. 

But my second answer to the query is that there is no reason 
why any Methodist preacher should suffer. Our churches are 
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abundantly able to care adequately for every preacher in Meth- 
odism. Let the Book Concern be released from the necessity of 
contributing hundreds of thousands of dollars annually to make 
up the deficiency of the churches and let the churches themselves 
out of their abundance give sufficient for the adequate maintenance 
of all our preachers. Build up the general fund for our Confer- 
ence Claimants, enlarge the offerings in the Annual Conferences, 
and increase the Conference Endowment Funds to the necessary 
size, and the matter will be settled. If our laymen once see the 
reason and the need for this they will not be found lacking, for 
our laity, when properly instructed, is just as heroic and sacrificial 
as is our ministry. 

The Book Concern in the Coming Years! I see its output 
multiplied a thousand fold; I see its product issued at a price 
within the reach of the humblest toiler; I see thousands upon 
thousands of papers, pamphlets, books—distributed without 
money and without price to combat the papers, leaflets, and 
books similarly issued in the service of evil; and I see coming 
generations pronouncing words of blessing upon the institution 
that had the vision to see, the wisdom to plan, and the daring to 
do these needful things. “He that loseth his life for my sake shall 
save it. He that would be great among you let him be your min- 
ister, and he that would be chief let him be servant of all.” 


1[We would supplement the able argument of Dr. Downey with this suggestion: The com- 
plete conversion of the Church to the ideals of Christian Stewardship will do away with all indirect 
methods of raising money for either pastoral support or the philanthropies of the church. Both 
business efficiency and strictest ethical propriety demand that all oblique objectives be made 
secondary in our financial enterprises. —Eprror.] 


Ca Ran ay 
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LIBERTY OF TEACHING IN OUR SCHOOLS OF 
THEOLOGY’ ) 


Some years since the writer was in a noble church edifice of 
the Roman Catholic faith. The service was a “Mission to 
Protestants.” Such themes as the infallibility of the Pope, the 
confessional, and other cardinal elements of the Roman Catholic 
faith and practice were presented with the purpose of commend- 
ing them to the Protestant mind. Each evening, at the close of 
an address upon one of the themes discussed by a Paulist father, 
another Paulist father read and answered questions which he had 
received from Protestants. 

Upon the evening of which I speak the father in charge of 
the question-box read a question which—to quote from memory— 
ran as follows: “You have invited us as Protestants to a Roman 
Catholic Mission; would you approve of a Roman Catholic attend- 
ing a Protestant Mission ?” 

It seemed to me that the priest was embarrassed by the ques- 
tion. His manner was nervous and at first his language was 
confused, wholly lacking in clarity. As he went on he acquired 
confidence, his language became more transparent, and in closing, 
his answer assumed exact and clear expression, the very words of 
which remained indelibly impressed upon my mind. “It is 
proper,” he said, “for a Protestant to attend a Roman Catholic 
Mission because a Protestant is confessedly a seeker after truth. 
It would be improper for a Roman Catholic to attend a Protestant 
Mission, for the Roman Catholic is not a seeker after truth; the 
Roman Catholic already has the truth.” 

As I walked home under the star-lit sky the words of the 
priest kept ringing in my soul, “the Protestant is a seeker after 
truth.” I accept that definition. If I ever meet that priest again 
I will lift my hat to him because of that concise definition. The 


1 Selected from the manuscripts of the late William A. Wood, of New England Conference. 
Parts of the article, especially the last half, have been condensed, but without any real sacrifice 
of the tenor of the original essay. It is quite reasonable to suppose that, on mature reflection, 
the author would have been inclined to modify one or another point, as, for instance, the definite 
echeme for a periodical revision of the creed.—H. C. SHELDON. 
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Protestant Christian, the Methodist Protestant Christian, is a 
seeker after truth. We start with that premise, and use it as a 
basis for our conclusions. 

I. Since the Methodist Christian is a seeker after truth, it 
follows inevitably that the teacher in our schools of theology 
should be a seeker after truth. Where shall he find his truth? 
Anywhere. Wherever there is truth, there he may go. The wide 
universe of God is open to him, and he may draw from any of its 
fields, employing such helpful means of interpretation as science 
and philosophy may afford to him. We can only ask that his 
motive should be to find the truth. Given this, and no province 
in earth, heaven, or hell is closed against him. 

II. While the domain conceded to him is to be construed 
with the utmost breadth and liberality, the teacher may properly 
be advised not to neglect the demands of perspective. It 
would be a great fault for him to be absorbed in the secondary to 
a relative neglect of the primary and central. For him the chief 
source of truth will certainly be Christ. “God was in Christ.” 
The self-revelation of God in Jesus not only illumines the central 
field of Christian truth, but throws its light over all subjects with 
which Christian truth is concerned. 

III. The teacher in the Christian school, while not bound to 
yield unqualified deference to anything outside the central revela- 
tion in Christ, may yet be asked to take serious account of his- 
torical antecedents in the line of doctrine. The thinking of the 
past is of great value. Our fathers were not all fools. If they 
were, what are we? The net result of past research must be very 
great. It is now more than nineteen hundred years since Jesus 
appeared upon our earth. That vast stretch of time has made it 
possible to construct a statement of Christian truth very largely 
adapted to the needs of the present generation. 

IV. While it follows from the foregoing paragraph that an 
ancestral creed deserves no little respect, the fact needs still to be 
strongly emphasized that a creed cannot properly be accounted a 
strict finality. To turn it into a strait-jacket for the theological 
teacher would be a grievous perversion of its function. That 
function is not to bind men’s consciences for all time, but to give 
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a general statement of the consensus of Christian thinking at a 
given time. 

A clear recognition of the fact that the creed is a living 
growing thing, and like all living things, subject to change, would 
be an immense gain. Never until this principle is recognized 
will proper liberty of teaching in our schools of theology be 
secured. Under this principle the teacher would enter upon 
his work with clear expectation and provision that more truth 
is yet to be discovered, and that increasing light may make 
necessary new or revised statements of truth as expressed in 
the creed. 

It is possible it might be wise for each of the great denomina- 
tions to have a permanent commission composed of its most repre- 
sentative thinkers, who at the expiration of specific periods—say 
once in fifty years—should report to the public at large what 
changes, if any, are desirable in the creedal statements of the 
denomination, such suggested changes to be adopted or rejected 
by the highest representative authority of the denomination. Some 
of the States of the American Union new have a provision in their 
respective constitutions, by which it is ordained that once in 
twenty years a convention shall be assembled to revise the existing 
constitution or to frame a new one. A parallel arrangement might 
be of great value to the church. 

A commission intrusted with the given function might be 
provided in our own denomination by eliminating that feature 
of our constitution which makes change in the creed impossible. 
The commission, created by the General Conference, after noting 
the trend of Christian thinking through a long series of years, 
would endeavor to sum up the results and would suggest to the 
General Conference the changes necessary in the statement of 
truth which we as a denomination ought to hold. The suggested 
changes would then be sent down to the Annual Conferences, and, 
if three fourths of their members should vote in their favor, they 
would come up at the following General Conference for final 
action. 

An arrangement of this sort would give the teacher in our 
schools of theology liberty to bring forth new statements of truth 
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without running the risk of being called a heretic. His research 
would have a chance of ultimately being received at its true value 
and finding a place in the creedal statement of the denomination. 
The discussion incident to the method might be of great value to 
the progress of truth in general and to our pulpit ministrations 
in particular, by leading us away from the shallows of petty 
themes into the depths of the fundamentals. It would provide for 
change in theological statement by evolution instead of revolu- 
tion. 

While the results of revolution may in the long run be good, 
as a method it is always bad. There ought to be some way devised 
by which Christianity should repair its theological statements 
much as engineers repair railway bridges. Piece by piece the old 
material is taken away and piece by piece the new is put into its 
place, until a new structure emerges out of the old without delay- 
ing the traffic for a single hour. 

The writer vividly remembers how, when he was a student in 
the school of theology, an honored bishop of our church assured 
us with great complacency that nothing but revolution could ever 
change our Articles of Religion. It was evidently a matter of 
great joy to him that we possessed unchangeableness. Is this a 
cause for congratulation? Are we willing to label our Methodism 
Infallibility Number Two? It is true, that as Methodists we 
boast that we have never had a division on grounds of doctrine. 
There are clear reasons for this which we fear are not likely 
always to obtain. For upwards of a hundred years we have said 
in our Book of Discipline, “We believe that God’s design in 
raising up the Methodist Episcopal Church in America was to 
evangelize the continent and spread Scriptural holiness over these 
lands.” We have been so busy doing this great work that we have 
had no time for theological reconstruction. If anyone should say 
we will do better to remain busy in the same great work and let 
the restatement of Christian truth alone, my heart would incline 
to agree. But it is a condition, not a theory, that confronts us. 
We are compelled to look at things as they are, not as we would 
like them. Ours is a great church, and is it probable we can 
escape doing our share of theological reconstruction? Is it 
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desirable that we should escape such responsibility? May we not 
believe that it is in the divine order that we should have a part in 
the great task? A very large part of our recorded creed was 
archaic before it was adopted so long ago at Baltimore, and the 
most characteristic and distinctive doctrines of Methodism have 
therein no expression, indeed, no intimation. Surely it is too 
much to expect that our church will always remain content with 
our present antiquated doctrinal symbol. Change must come, and 
it is better that the change should come by evolution than by 
revolution. 

Relative to the subject of the creed the following is the sum 
of our contentions: (1) The creed must be confined to the essen- 
tials of Christianity; (2) The function of the creed is to give a 
general statement of the consensus of Christian thinking at a 
given time; (3) An adequate provision is needed by which the 
creed may be changed. The second and third of these proposi- 
tions have already been sufficiently illustrated. A valuable illus- 
tration of the first is given by Professor W. N. Clarke in his little 
book entitled, “What Shall We Think of Christianity?’ Using 
his suggestion, and to some extent his ideas and language, I would 
venture to submit the following as a tentative list of the essential 
truths of Christianity: 

1. I believe in God our Father, the personal Spirit, perfectly good, who 
in holy love creates, sustains, and orders all. 

2. I believe in Jesus Christ our Saviour, vitally one with God and 
with man, the perfect revelation of God and of man, the law-giver and 
guide of life. Because of what he was and what he did, and because God 
gave him to the world, we may be saved from our sins and have eternal 
life. 

8. I believe in the Holy Spirit our Helper, God immanent in man, 
working to accomplish in human hearts the results sought in the work 
of Christ. 

4. I believe in the transforming power of the divine goodness, co- 
working with which all men may be made spiritual sons of God. Those 
who willfully refuse may not escape the just judgment of God. 

5. I believe in the supremacy of love as the law of all life; the 
motive of God in his relation to other existence must be the motive of 
man in his relation to God and to al] that God has made. 

6. I believe in the Kingdom of God, the rule of God in the hearts of 


men whereby they are united into one great family and constituted a 
genuine brotherhood. 
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7. I believe in the Holy Church, the divinely ordained agency for 
realizing the Kingdom of God in humanity. 

8. I believe in the Holy Scriptures, the unique record of the revela- 
tion of God in human life. 

9. I believe in the judgment; Jesus is the judge and his spirit the 
standard of judgment. 

10. I believe in the resurrection and in the eternal life. 


It is our conviction that this list of essentials is not over- 
stocked. Accordingly the Protestant Christian, whose heart 
responds to its specifications, is entitled to rate himself, not indeed 
in an absolute sense, but in a large relative sense, a possessor of 
truth as well as a seeker after truth. Still the opportunity and 
the obligation to go forward in the latter character are far from 
being canceled. Problems in long succession will keep on present- 
ing themselves. 

V. If a historic creed is not to be permitted to set fixed 
bounds to the theological teacher, no more is he to be placed under 
the constraint of an ultra cast-iron theory of biblical inspiration 
and authority. Not infrequently a larger function is assigned to 
inspiration than it can properly be regarded as having fulfilled. 
Its role was not primary but secondary. Divine deeds were the 
foremost, the fundamental factor in the consummation of the reve- 
lation. In his actual dealings God made known his ways and 
his purposes to his ancient people. Before a line of the Gospels 
was written, the substance of the New Testament revelation had 
already been given. It was provided in the person and the work 
of Jesus, and in the great fact that God gave him to the world. 
God showed himself in what Jesus actually was, did, and said. 
In the overflowings of divine life, revelation came in; and, in the 
life which was stimulated thereby in earnest and devout people, 
revelation found means of interpretation and conservation in the 
world. Inspiration was not indeed superfluous in biblical pro- 
duction; but its office was simply auxiliary. It helped to secure 
a worthy record of the revelation which had already been posited 
and become a power in elect and receptive human spirits. 

In the proper order a theory of inspiration cannot determine 
for us the veritable character of the Bible. On the contrary, the 
ascertained character of the Bible, the clear vision of the incom- 
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parable wealth of its ethical and religious contents, must determine 
the legitimate theory of inspiration. In working out that theory 
care will need to be taken not to assign to every specific portion 
of the Bible the value or the virtue which belongs to its trend 
and outcome. The man in any wise alive to spiritual excellence 
may be adequately assured that God is in the Bible by the effectual 
way in which, through its trend and outcome, it impinges upon 
his life, without at the same time gaining any certificate as to the 
inerrancy of specific portions. Judgment on these cannot be 
foreclosed by the setting up of a sweeping theory. Such a theory 
only obtrudes gratuitous difficulties. Items contradictory to the 
trend and outcome of the Bible cannot by any possible expedient 
be given the value of revelation. The higher the formal rating 
which is awarded them, the greater the burden which they impose, 
as emphasizing so much the more the feature of self-contradiction 
in the Scriptures. It is the clear demand of prudence, therefore, 
to give the theological teacher full liberty to make such deductions 
as the actual contents of the Scriptures authorize. On the lesser 
question of the date and authorship of various books of the Bible 
there will obviously be even less excuse for denying to him the 
privilege of proceeding as the scientific investigator. 


WILLIAM ANDREW WOOD. 
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SIGHT AND INSIGHT 


A time of trial is one of revelation because it lays bare the 
hidden foundations of life. The collapse of one structure testifies 
to the flimsy support on which it was erected, while the survival 
of another is evidence that it was built on a stable bottom. Those 
who confessed that they had lost their faith as a result of the war 
really acknowledged that they had no faith. It is fancy, and not 
faith, that dissolves in the presence of disaster. Those who exer- 
cised the strong virtue of faith have always done so in a world of 
uncertainty and confusion. They kept firm in spite of the 
ambiguities and distractions that bowled over lesser spirits and 
threw them sprawling on the floor. Faith is not merely for a 
calm voyage but especially for tempestuous seasons. Its break- 
down came in the case of those who relied on religious convention 
instead of religious conviction. They trusted to mere emotional 
appeals without the controlling direction of the reason and the 
will. They were inadequately nourished and so their constitu- 
tion could not stand the climate of the intense heat of defeat or 
the frigid cold of loneliness. Of a different caliber were those 
who withstood and overcame because of conquering faith and not 
of cringing fear. Jesus endured the Cross, despising shame, 
because he saw the distant triumph above the present contumely. 
Paul discharged his ministry of reconciliation unmoved by 
bonds and afflictions. Recall the notables mentioned in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, chapter eleven, and the deeds with which 
they were credited can be explained by their insight which gave 
them hindsight and foresight, so that they looked in all directions 
and determined their actions by long-range vision. They had the 
calmness of faith instead of the panic of fear and enjoyed the 
dynamic of courage and not the depression of consternation. 
They saw the garnering of their seed in the maturing of a golden 
harvest which they or a later generation were to gather for the 
welfare of the peoples. These deeds of faith, the fruits of daring, 
gave life an aroma that no detraction of cynic nor alarmism of 
coward could impoverish. 
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Faith is the most definite and decided of all virtues. It is 
“a conviction of the reality of things which we do not see.” It is 
a spirit of allegiance to the ideal of truth, justice and duty. It 
is an attitude of consecration to the best and not an affirmation to 
be defended by argument. It is an inspiration that quickens 
loyalty. It is an appreciation of spiritual values which alone are 
ultimately valid. It is a sense of security which thinks little of 
safety where the interests of sanctity are involved. It is a certi- 
tude that reckons with the whole of life—of thought, feeling and 
will—as it bears upon the performance of every act in the name 
of truth, beauty and goodness. In various connections the word 
faith is used two hundred times in the New Testament, while this 
quality is mentioned under other names with remarkable fre- 
quency. Indeed, faith is synonymous with religion. Jesus set 
it at the center of things and magnified its possibilities of un- 
limited scope and influence. The Master’s teaching on this sub- 
ject might be illustrated from the Lord’s Prayer. It is a con- 
fession of faith in God who cannot fail and who will not deviate 
from his settled purpose of world redemption. His practice of 
faith is seen in the Temptation. His supreme confidence in the 
Father led him to rely on the appeal of the spiritual, whereby 
alone the Kingdom of God can prevail over the desires of selfish 
ambition, spectacular display and sinister compromise. His 
dynamic experience of God enabled our Lord to trust the intui- 
tions of the God-centered soul, and to find such a course substan- 
tiated by practical conclusions in deeds of opulent beneficence. 
Such is the vitality of faith that even if it is as small as a grain 
of mustard seed, it can generate results of unspeakable moment. 
It may begin as a faint cry in the dark, but it gradually becomes a 
choral voice in the light of day. It may start out as it were on a 
hesitating quest after the Holy Grail, that symbol of communion 
with God, but it pursues its journey with insistence and at last it 
enters the palace of the King, that abode of sacred delights and 
benedictions. Faith is a continuous process, from less to more 
and yet more, whereby God is realized, the divine life appropriated, 
spiritual virtues experienced, and the grace of goodness exhibited 
in rectitude, sympathy and love. 
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The consistent exhortation of the Bible, from Genesis to 
Revelation, is, “Have faith.” Such is its importance that it has 
been well described as the “sixth sense.” How mysterious are the 
five senses we use from day to day, without trying to prove their 
reality to the satisfaction of the logician. Think of the wonder 
of sight which enables us to enjoy the manifold blessings of life; 
the marvel of hearing that brings us into contact with the benefits 
of society; the sense of smell that gives us pleasing odors and 
guards our health against rank poisons; the touch that guides us 
in sensitive ways; the taste that helps us to know the bitter from 
the sweet. So also faith is the sense of the soul which brings us 
into communion with God and qualifies us to make right adjust- 
ments in life. Faith gives vision to see possibilities in what 
appears to promise little; so William Booth produced fortunes out 
of the waste material of human life. Faith gives hearing; so 
David Livingstone obeyed the call which took him to Africa, as 
many another consecrated soul has gone to the uttermost parts of 
the earth for the redemption of the race through Christ. Faith 
gives speech; so Lincoln, Shaftesbury, Mazzini and others were 
the voice of the mute masses in industrial and social servitude, 
whose deliverance has been long overdue. Well might it be said, 
“Without faith it is impossible to please God,” nor is it possible to 
secure happiness of any sort. Lose faith and the bond is snapped 
that unites us to our fellows. Forfeit faith and we are ccmpelle1 
to join the ragged army of the sullen cynic and the bitter misan- 
thrope, with whom we drift and become soured, suspicious, severe 
—a burden to ourselves and a bore to others. 

We celebrate the victories of faith in every walk of life. All 
the pioneers into the undiscovered realms of thought and deed 
were led to achieve because they saw infinite possibilities beyond 
the purview of the known. Discoverers of lands across the ocean, 
such as Columbus, Hudson, Stanley, Peary, Nansen, followed the 
intuitions of their reasoning and enlarged the boundaries of the 
habitable world. Inventors like Watt, Fulton, Edison, performed 
marvels in mechanical devices with the skill of wizardry. 
Scientists like Darwin, Wallace, Agassiz; naturalists like Audu- 
bon, Lubbock, Burroughs; astronomers like Galileo, Halley, 
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Herschel, unfolded the sublime majesty, beauty and variety of 
creation. Philosophers like Plato, Kant, Hegel, Bowne, fathomed 
the depths of the human mind and its capacity to reach after 
infinity. Commercial magnates like Rothschild, Morgan, Harri- 
man, developed the transactions in the business world on a gigantic 
seale. Reformers, missionaries, evangelists, saw the untold 
latencies of the soul, and their labors make us cherish the names 
of Wendell Phillips, William Carey, John Wesley, who represent 
types of a brilliant army of leaders among the sons of men. The 
Pilgrim Fathers braved the Atlantic and the rigors of winter to 
found a home for religious freedom and self-government in the 
New World. These were all men of faith, who were confident of 
the existence of unexplored fields awaiting the conquests of 
adventurers. They looked beneath surface appearances, behind 
the visible, beyond the present, and in obedience to the inner 
impulse, they followed the gleam and were therefore privileged 
to bring back from the regions beyond rich merchandise for the 
benefit of humanity. To be sure, they went on their quest as did 
Jason after the Golden Fleece in the face of many obstacles. 
They were not like Hamlet, skillful in spinning out theories but 
incompetent to work them out. Their faith made them courage- 
ously faithful. They did not surrender their ideas at the bidding 
of hostile prejudices. They steadfastly counted the cost and took 
the risks and defied the embarrassments, and thus obtained the 
prizes of their fortune. They were justified by faith in the sense 
that their ventures were indorsed by the results. 

As a matter of fact, faith is essential in all the transactions 
of life. Society can endure only on the basis of faith. This is 
equally true, but in a profounder way, in the realms of the higher 
life. Here faith perceives the vision, perseveres in the decision, 
and prevails in the mission. There is a threefold direction in 
which faith travels. It is always a personal relationship and 
exercised only between persons. Just as life is maintained by 
correspondence with environment and death follows where it is 
found wanting, so the human soul, through the response of faith, 
continues to live and move and have its being in that sublime 
environment which is God. He who is able to say, “I believe 
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God,” thereby acknowledges the object of his dependence and 
reliance and the source of his security. The act of self-committal 
implies the acceptance of the divine purpose and providence and 
the adjustment of the life to harmonize thereto. The surrender 
to God is not a form of blind, fatalistic submission, which often 
finds expression in passive utterances of irresponsibility. “If 
God wills,” does not mean that he is an arbitrary despot, who 
might change his mind to suit a passing whim or fancy. It is 
rather a consistent reckoning with God as indispensable for the 
right conduct of all our affairs. “I planted, Apollos watered ; 
but God gave the increase,” wrote the apostle, who realized that 
God both determines and disposes all things. Our ingenuity and 
skill are insufficient unless God sets forward our efforts and 
energizes them with the divine afflatus. Without his contribu- 
tion of thought, inspiration and fitness, we are destined to fail. 
When we further remember that the divine character has been 
revealed in Jesus Christ, we understand that good-will is not an 
angmic quality but a passionate loyalty to One who is at once 
our Captain leading the forces of righteousness, our Guide direct- 
ing the way uphill with certainty, our Comrade encouraging us 
in the toilsome struggles, our God whose worship is a service of 
perfect freedom. Faith in him is not flattery but fidelity, not 
servility but sympathy, not slavery but sonship. Prayer is not a 
substitute for practice but a stimulus to it. More important than 
offering petitions is the ability that comes through prayer to 
discern the latent possibilities in failure, to regard honest defeat 
as a species of victory, to detect the flaws which have shattered 
our dreams, and to determine to reconstruct out of the ruins a 
temple more worthy of God and of our devotion to him. 

Many fail because of a lack of courageous confidence in 
themselves. This is due to a superficial self-knowledge which has 
not plumbed the hidden depths of one’s personality. Tennyson 
rightly wrote: 


“Self-knowledge, self-reverence, self-control— 
These three alone lead life to sovereign power.” 


He who has faith in himself does not allow the checks of 
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unfavorable circumstances to militate against him, but puts forth 
greater energy and shows stronger endurance, despite privation 
and persecution, and in a spirit free from false presumption, 
keeps in the clearly defined path of duty, with sublime indifference 
to the reward, whether it be a cross or a crown. He is more 
deeply concerned to be loyal to the inner light, whose illumination 
is obtained not from the inner consciousness of the soul but from 
the Over-soul which is God. Those of a querulous temperament 
who are nervously hesitant or dubiously optimistic would do well 
to offer the Scotsman’s prayer, “Gie us a guid conceit 0’ oursels.” 
It is not self-love but self-loyalty in the presence of the supreme 
ideal of perfection that has equipped men to merit success. In 
this class we would place not only the conspicuous leaders of 
history but the many obscure Christ-filled souls who cared for no 
name at all, and who were strangers to fame, but who were per- 
suaded that “the great deed ne’er grows small.” 

Since there are noble souls who are doubtful of their capaci- 
ties, they need the stimulus of appreciation to find themselves and 
realize their highest destiny. This is the faith which has removed 
the conventional casements of caste, prejudice and custom, to find 
“the same heartbeats in every human breast.” So persistent was 
the optimism of Jesus that he saw rich prospects in Jew and 
Samaritan, in Greek and Barbarian, in saint and sinner, in the 
elect and the outcast. The response which his insight brought 
out and his influence developed, transformed the fisherman Peter 
into an apostle, the customhouse keeper Matthew into the writer 
of a Gospel, the unscrupulous Zaccheus into a conscientious man, 
the despised Magdalene into a devoted disciple, the self-conscious 
John into the courageous mystic seer of the new life and the 
New City wherein dwelleth righteousness. A company was fight- 
ing on the Russian front and suffering for want of water. A shell 
from the enemy staggered them for a moment without doing any 
further damage. After the explosion they found that the shell 
had torn open the ground and released a spring of fresh water at 
which they quenched their thirst. Here is a parable. The war 
brought together men from various walks of life and they made 
discoveries of the opulence of human nature, which the preaching 
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of generations had failed to reveal. We regarded this conflagra- 
tion as the prelude to the better day when men would regard 
each other as brothers, but the reactions since the armistice have 
dispelled our hopes, let us believe only temporarily. When the 
readjustments begin to be made, the lessons of this upheaval 
should not be lost to us. The Society of Friends were harshly 
abused because their way of the Christian life was incompatible 
with war. But they were not cowardly pacifists because they 
believed in the conquering power of love as the best solution of 
our tragic problems. What they carried out in the war zones is 
beautifully described by Professor Rufus M. Jones in his volume, 
“A Service of Love in War Time.” This refreshing recital is so 
significant because those who took part in the work of relief and 
reconstruction were completely inspired by the Spirit of Christ. 
“Now that bankruptcy not only in financial credits, but in far 
more important assets than money, has become a fact for much 
of the world, a new and unsuspected value may perhaps be seen 
in the elemental faiths of the human heart—faith in love, in 
truth, in fellowship, in cooperation, and in the spirit of forgive- 
ness and sacrifice. Now that hunger and disease and greed and 
post-war hate have revealed their awful and malevolent sway, 
possibly it may be a relief to turn away from the dark picture and 
to read the simple story of an attempt to practice love both with 
friends and enemies in the midst of the disaster and the catas- 
trophe” (page xv). Indeed, wherever magnanimity, generosity, 
sympathy have been practiced, it has been by those who have 
resolutely accepted the standpoint of the Son of Man. That 
standpoint is a challenge to us. If we substitute aught else for it 
we shall be doomed to travel in wearisome delusions and experi- 
ence heartbreaking disappointments. 

Faith thus sees the best in the worst with the insight of the 
prophet and the poet, and its tests are made according to values 
and not figures. One of the difficulties of internationalism is due 
to our provincialism which fails to reckon with the different tradi- 
tions of other nations, held by them in genuine sincerity. For 
instance, we cannot understand the civilization of France, unless 
we learn to appreciate that nation’s deep respect for symbols, 
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which to our matter-of-fact and prosaic minds appear to be foolish 
sensibilities. If we ride roughshod over these reverences, we 
shall lose the key that opens the French heart. This is equally 
true of the Russian temperament, and that of every other people, 
Occidental and Oriental. How fatal then is the hasty spirit that 
perforce reaches rash and random conclusions! The patience of 
faith is nourished by a wide and deep knowledge of cosmopolitan 
life. To be sure, there are moods of depression, but no one is at 
his best in such circumstances. William Booth, passing through 
dark hours on account of his wife’s fatal illness, wrote, “I am 
sixty years old, and for the first time during all these long years, 
so far as memory serves me, has God, in infinite mercy, allowed 
me to have any sorrow that I could not cast on him.” How like 
Elijah under the juniper tree! But this modern prophet re- 
covered his faith, and his latter days were filled with rich service. 
Who does not know of similar experiences referred to by the 
mystics as “the obscure night of the soul”? But the assurance of 
the Psalmist has also been a real blessing: “Weeping may tarry 
for the night, but joy cometh in the morning.” Severe as the 
period of suffering may be, due to the perplexity and anguish of 
the mind, or the torturing pains of the body, or the dismay and 
despair of the spirit, faith is nevertheless persuaded that by the 
grace of God, this transition will be succeeded. by a more normal 
condition. Such faith does not lead to resignation but to resolu- 
tion, to make the best of the misadventure and misfortune, and 
to use them as a discipline for the perfection of life. This con- 
clusion brings calmness to the self-possessed or rather the God- 
possessed spirit. Paul alone remained sober of all on board the 
ship, caught in the grip of the tempestuous Eraquilo, with the 
prospect of imminent destruction. The captain and the rest in 
the ship had lost their control of reason and had become panic- 
stricken. In this crisis, the apostle took command of the situation 
and brought courage to the company and directed their course to 
safety, in spite of discomfort and the loss of the ship. Great is 
the dynamic of faith and great also is the contagion of faith, 
caught from those who exhibit it in splendid valor. What these 
encouragers of humanity have done can never be appraised. 
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Wherever their influence has gone forth it has left rich deposits 
of the gold of character for the encouragement and enrichment of 
mankind. On the other hand, the downward pull of insincere 
souls is one of the tragedies of life. Faith has been grievously 
blunted in an atmosphere of flippant infidelity, shallow frivolity 
and spiritual penury. 

The rationalist has censured faith because it cannot be 
demonstrated by his small intellectual processes. His method is 
superficial, for he does not reckon with the manysidedness of per- 
sonality. Man is not only intellect but also feeling and will, and 
these are not to be considered separately but in their inter-rela- 
tions. The pietist who occupies the opposite platform thinks of 
faith as excluding the activities of reason. He is exposed to the 
extremes of emotionalism and often becomes a prey to hysteria 
because of inability to consider dispassionately all the factors in- 
volved. Both these types suffer from impatience and show in- 
tolerance and spend themselves in fighting the air. Much of what 
they oppose is a phantom of the imagination, and their house 
cannot but collapse, for it is founded on the sand. Faith is not 
contrary to reason but above it and yet in accord with it. It is 
eminently a rational process. Those who distrust the reason 
forget that it and faith are the twin guides to truth. When we 
imprison the reason within a Chinese wall of traditionalism, we 
imperil the prospects of liberty. “Thinking too is a divine serv- 
ice,” was a maxim of Hegel to be devoutly cherished. Had 
Newman been familiar with the history of philosophy, the career 
of that great preacher, which ended in a cul de sac, might have 
been different. It was his failure to understand the prerogatives 
of reason as a light of the divine Spirit, that led him to make 
more of the fear of God than the love of God, and to regard Chris- 
tianity as a system and a creed rather than as life and character. 
There are no bounds to the investigation of truth when conducted 
iff a spirit of reverence for beauty and goodness, wherever found. 
Nothing should hamper this diligent pursuit which inevitably 
leads to the City of God, with twelve gates open day and night, to 
welcome sincere pilgrims from the ends of the earth. 

Faith looks at all the facts and is patieni. Faith is not im- 
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pressed by mere appearance, and is therefore unafraid. Faith 
has regard for criticism and so guards against a false reverence 
which would withhold what is sacred from the eye of honest 
investigation. Faith has confidence in truth, certain that when 
it is passed through the fires, only the dross is lost and the gold 
shines with a richer luster. Faith is a vital quality, a dauntless 
virtue, a quickening spirit, a sympathetic ally. Think of the 
excited zealots who have jeopardized the welfare of people by their 
fanatic inquisitions and demoralizing persecutions. They 
believed in a God of tyranny, autocracy and irrational domina- 
tion. Think of the fatalists who see no purpose in life and hold 
that we are under the control of fugitive powers which work in 
haphazard fashion. They worship the god of luck and do violence 
to our moral sense by paralyzing the feeling of responsibility and 
shattering the initiative of self-determination. This is not the 
same as the fatalism of the soldiers who believed in “an ultimate 
decency of things,” for their dynamic belief far from destroying 
liberty of action quickened the impulses of heroism to the farthest 
limit of endurance. Far superior to the blindness of zeal without 
knowledge and of surrender without thought is the freedom of the 
spirit. It recognizes that we are in a world of mystery which is 
however not a world of unreason, and in spite of the strain of 
limitation rejoices in our destiny as servants of the Eternal King. 

A great deal of our confusion is caused by our eagerness for 
quick results by short cuts. “He that believeth shall not make 
haste,” said the statesman prophet Isaiah to his generation, suffer- 
ing as it was from the haif-baked policies of shortsighted leaders. 
They were in a turmoil of uncertainty and unreliability because 
they had become obsessed with side-issues. They had ignored the 
fundamental concern of national life, which was the honor of 
Jehovah God, with which was closely involved the genuine 
security of the nation. How like the pettiness of our partisan 
controversies since the armistice! The vision of world oppor- 
tunity has been discarded in favor of provincial panaceas 
which have embittered our nation and precipitated all sorts of 
restlessness. In these feverish days of hysterical utterances and 
fanatical programs, our deepést need is for the calm spirit with 
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a balanced outlook, that will counteract the drifts and enable us 
to discharge our manifest obligations. The attitude of indiffer- 
ence to the world’s distress is a form of selfishness which spells 
desolation. The mercenary attitude thinks of personal gain with 
inexcusable disregard to the interests of others, and reacts in 
spiritual emptiness. The attitude of curiosity, at once skeptical 
and sanguine, is that of the effete dilettante, whose ignorance is 
in proportion to his own moral denseness. The attitude of prej- 
udice, allied as it is with pessimism, is an irrational confession 
that tradition is greater than truth, which means treason to truth. 
The only legitimate attitude is that expressed in the words, “not 
disobedient to the heavenly vision.” This is the privilege of the 
contemplative mind which truly grasps the essential worth of 
faith, as the indispensable condition for holding all of life in a 
consistent unity and for developing the whole of life in har- 
monious accord with the ideal of divine perfection. Conan Doyle 
concludes his “History of the Great War” with a pertinent 
observation. His conviction is that “the final results of this great 
convulsion are meant to be spiritual rather than material, and 
that upon an enlightened recognition of this depends the future 
history of mankind. Not to change rival frontiers, but to mold 
the hearts and spirits of men—there lie the explanation and the 
justification of all that we have endured. The system which left 
seven million dead upon the fields of Europe must be rotten to 
the core. Time will elapse before the true message is mastered, 
but when that day arrives the war of 1914 may be regarded as 
the end of the dark ages and the start of that upward path which 
leads away from personal or national selfishness towards the City 
Beautiful upon the distant hills.” (Vol. VI, p. 307f.) The 
historian is perfectly right. This titanic struggle was waged 
between faith and fatalism, between courage and consternation, 
between freedom and tyranny, between justice and iniquity, 
between heroism and heartlessness, between truth and falschood, 
between light and darkness, between God and the devil. The 
side that ought to have won has really won. We would have lost 
our faith had it been otherwise. 

The prophet and the apocalyptist of former days and all 
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noble souls of every century have always been sustained by the 
inspiring conviction that good must be the final goal. This 
quickening optimism is finely set forth by William Watson in 
“The Superhuman Antagonists.” Ormazd the Radiant is the 
destined victor and His Kingdom of Benignance will finally be 
firmly established. The blatant threat of Ahriman, the Spirit of 
Tl, to “sow with dreadful largesse the long-hoarded woe” is 
serenely meet : 
“*And from all this,’ said Ormazd, ‘shall pure fruit 
Upgrow, and odorously will I transmute 
To loveliest bloom thy gifts of deadliest bane. 


For now henceforth I wax and thou dost wane, 
I broaden and thou shrinkest.” 


The testimony of history confirms this confidence and chal- 
lenges those who believe in the victory of faith, to stay not their 
hand, however arduous the task, until the earth shall be “full of 
the knowledge of the Lord as the waters cover the seas.” 


Osean Le. Jose 
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NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 








THE KING AND THE KINGS 


An Apvent MEpITATION 


More than the Oriental Magi were looking-for some great birth 
of time at the period of the advent of our Lord. Only a few years 
previously, Virgil, in his Fourth Eclogue, had sung of a child who 
should bring back the age of gold. The hope of Israel had filled the 
world with longing and looking. In his marvelously beautiful 
tragedy of Herod, Stephen Phillips has made us feel 


A sense of something coming in the world, 
A crying of dead prophets from their tombs, 
A singing of dead poets from their graves. 


No wonder that Herod was troubled. There is no terror to 
tyrants like the coming of a new order. The forces of reaction take ad- 
vantage of every time of social and political unrest to scare the people 
because they themselves are alarmed. But there is a holy insurgency 
in history which is forever dooming the dominion of the regulars. 
The kings cower before the coming of the King. And so it is true 
in every age when the ever-returning Christ makes his world to pass 
through the furnace of transformation, that “the kings of the earth 
set themselves and the rulers take council against Jehovah and 
against his Anointed.” 

The kings cannot understand the King. The rulers who gather 
armies and build warships cannot comprehend the Prince of Peace. 
Herod, the friend of Antony, the ally of Augustus, the builder of 
cities, the maker of marble magnificences, has no kinship of spirit 
with the Carpenter-King who has his throne in human hearts and 
whose spiritual craftsmanship shall build a spiritual city outlasting 
all pyramids and palaces. And thus the poet has interpreted his 
fearful mood: 
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Wandering night by night 
Among the people of Jerusalem, 
I hear a whispering of some new King, 
A child who is to sit where I am sitting, 
And he shall charm and soothe, and breathe and bless; 
The roaring of war shall cease upon the air, 
Falling of tears and all the voices of sorrow, 
And he shall take the terror from the grave; 
A gentle sovereign. Ah, might there not be 
Some power in gentleness that we dream not of? 


The proud, passionate Idumean tyrant cannot learn that les- 
son ; he knows no way to meet the peril to his selfish sovereignty but 
to trample, crush, corrupt, and kill. He is a type of that world spirit 
which still possesses the nations, which knows no path to power and 
prosperity but that opened by reeking swords and roaring cannons. 

In old tradition, the wise men who came from the East were 
three kings, who fulfill in their adoration the prophetic word that 
kings should come to the brightness of his rising, falling down before 
him and offering gifts. Kings they may not have been in any political 
sense, but they were, indeed, princes in the empire of the mind. It 
is the prerogative of true wisdom to see the reality which forever 
hides behind the shows of sense. 


To see the world in a grain of sand 
And heaven in a wild flower, 

Hold infinity in the palm of your hand 
And eternity in an hour. 


These visitors from the land of dawn came with the morning 
freshness in their souls; they had the kingliness that could recog- 
nize real royalty. When Herod slew, they offered tribute; when 
he was troubled, “they rejoiced with exceeding great joy.” The wise 
man is the world’s true sovereign; he can read divine meanings in 
the stars and see God in a little child. The true monarchs of man- 
kind are not those who were born in the purple and whose brows 
bear the diadem, but the men of vision who follow the gleam of the 
ideal. You will always find these true kings, the supreme poets and 
prophets, prostrate at the cradle of the Christ. The incarnation is a 
stumbling block only to little minds without the sense of spiritual 
values. 

The Babe in the Virgin’s arms has given the world a new notion 
of kingship; more than that, he has unveiled a new vision of God, 
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Slaves to our senses, fooled by the pomp and glitter of external things, 
we needed a new measure of worth. So, when he found all cham- 
bers full, he lay down in manger-bed ; when all other mansions were 
occupied, he moved into the carpenter shop; when all other crowns 
were taken, he chose a crown of thorns; when all other thrones were 
full, he made a cross the seat of his spiritual sway. He is still “the 
Revealer of hearts,” “a sign to be spoken against.” 


A King without regalia, 

A God without the thunder, 

A Child without the heart to play; 
Aye, a Creator rent asunder 

From his first glory, cast away 
Upon his own world. 


The “wisdom which none of the rulers of this world knew” is 
ours, if, like the kingly Magi, we can confess the true King, and 
bring some worthy gift, the gold of royalty in service, the incense of 
worship, and the myrrh of sacrifice. 


The Kings of Orient have brought 
The treasures of the earth and sea, 
Fit presents for the King they sought; 
What offering is there left for me? 


I cannot bring to crown my Christ 

From far Cathay its glittering gold, 
Nor Araby’s perfumes unpriced, 

Nor pearls from India’s seas uprolled; 


Nor of the wealth that decks the mind, 

The gold of thought and fancy’s flowers, 
In one fair diadem entwined, 

To fitly crown this King of ours; 


But I with humble shepherds come, 
With them the heralds’ hymn I hear; 
O make, dear Lord, this heart thy home, 
And turn to pearl each bitter tear! 








THE DIVINE DEMOORACY 


Tus is not a review of Bishop Francis J. McConnell’s last book, 
Public Opinion and Theology; it is rather a mental reaction in the 
editor’s mind after reading those vital and invigorating lectures. 
The worthwhile book is not one which loads the mind with ready- 
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made ideas for second-hand retailing, but one which starts the soul 
on a new adventure in the realm of thought. 

Now that the world is becoming tired of kings and absolutism 
is well nigh dead in civil government, will it be possible any longer 
for us to talk about the Kingdom of God? Shall we not rather call 
it the Republic of God, as Elisha Mulford (in spite of his adherence 
to the Hegelian doctrine of the state) called it? Our Lord, indeed, 
does not use the word kingdom primarily in a political sense. His 
illustrations are not political, but chiefly vital and biological. The 
Kingdom is like leaven, seed, etc. The divine democracy of the 
Bible is not a Bolsheviki leveling to some proletariat standard, but 
the uplifting of every soul to sovereignty—until all become kings to 
share his scepter of royalty, and priests to swing with him the censer 
of perpetual intercession. 

The Bible is really what Bishop McConnell audaciously calls it, 
a “book of rebellion and freedom.” This is especially true of its 
prophetic element. Whenever religions becomes ethical it becomes 
democratic. Responsibility involves freedom. Jehovah is the Cove- 
nant-Making and Covenant-Keeping God, who at Sinai declares his 
law not as an arbitrary decree by the Emperor of Earth and Sky, but 
submits it first to a referendum. The agreed constitution of Israel, 
sealed by blood and confirmed by oath, is a mutual pledge of God and 
man. Both are bound. This is the element that separates the law 
of the Old Testament from that of Hammurabi or Numa. It gives 
us a moral God, one who is himself under obligations. Hence the 
prophetic protest against this popular demand for a king; the Hebrew 
theocracy was a democracy. 

The God of Amos with his demand for social justice, the God 
of Hosea, heartbroken over the infidelity of his own, the God of 
Isaiah, the Holy One of Israel, all are differing views of the re- 
sponsible God. And this God of the Covenant becomes at last the 
missionary God of post-exilic times, one who places himself wholly 
at the service of humanity, a porter who bears their burdens, and 
whose supreme message is at last uttered by the Suffering Servant 
of Jehovah, the partner of human pain and redeemer of mankind. 

And so at last is answered the passionate pleading “Show us 
thy face,” and one “in the form of a servant” reveals the hidden 
secret of the Father’s heart. The hero God of the Cross, the Com- 
rade God of the New Testament, the Christ-like God—his Kingdom 
must contain the element of self-determination. . Public opinion is 
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more than a surface ripple on the sea of time, it is a tidal swell 
toward the stars, a plebiscite revealing not only the heart of humanity 
but also the human heart of God. 

There is nothing of Bishop McConnell’s book in this note. You 
will need to read it to discover the moral, social, and industrial im- 
plications of the divine democracy. 


THE WOMAN’S KINGDOM 


THE article in this number by Mrs. Belinda May Briggs on “The 
Bible Estimate of Woman” is a most comprehensive and valuable 
study. Even those who may not agree with the critical dating of 
documents will find it both informing and interesting. To that 
scholarly thesis, the editor of the Review desires to add a hortative 
word for the present hour. 

Never was there a nobler challenge made to heroic action than the 
words of Mordecai to Esther : “Who knoweth whether thou art come to 
the kingdom for such a time as this?” Everyone is called to a king- 
dom; there is no domain like duty, no sovereignty like service, no 
royalty like opportunity. It is an inspiring example to all true hearts, 
and especially to all womanhood, this stirring story of the lovely 
Jewish woman who at the call of a great crisis mounted from an 
earthly queenship in the dreamy idleness of an Oriental harem to 
a more glorious throne in the realm of noble daring and unselfish 
duty. 

Every true woman is a queen. It is the tritest commonplace to 
say that her first and dearest kingdom is the home. Within its 
charmed boundaries she sits enthroned as empress, ruling by the law 
of love and with the scepter of service. In the market place, the 
shop, the fields of politics and war, man may be still supreme, but 
his sovereignty ends at the threshold of the home; there he must doff 
his crown and lay down his scepter. Over the inmost circle of our 
life woman rules with absolute sway. 

But Christianity has enlarged the sphere of a woman’s life. 
Jesus put new crowns upon her brow. He rolled the stone away 
from the sepulcher of her old subjection and in his own character 
exalted those virtues which the world calls feminine. To-day might 
well be called the woman’s age. In Christian nations, and even in 
some pagan realms, all professions, arts, crafts, and occupations are 
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opening their doors to her invading armies. Life has become her 
keyboard ; her hands strike the chords that dominate our times and 
that are the overture to the future. Nowhere is this more so than 
in America. Nowhere else do women have such largeness of liberty, 
such wealth of influence. 

“Such a time as this!” Was there ever an age bigger with peril or 
opportunity? Both the political and moral maps of the world are 
changing. All walls are down; the crush of immemorial custom is 
breaking up. Is it not for such a time as this that woman has come 
into her kingdom? The problem of the expansion of Western civil- 
ization must be solved not by the might of militarism or the con- 
quests of commerce, but by the sweet sovereignty of loving service. 
Our real victory in the awaking Orient will be won not by send- 
ing soldiers or goods, but by the creation of holy Christian homes. 
And this must come, not by the loss of womanly traits, as is taught 
by a decadent femininism, but by the contribution of womanly char- 
acteristics to every human institution. Then wifehood and motherhood 
will come to their true royalty. Sex, more than once in history, has 
meant salvation. 


“The woman’s cause is man’s; they rise or sink 
Together, dwarfed or godlike, bond or free.” 


Service is sovereignty, selfishness is slavery. Larger privilege 
means larger duties. Power never means privilege; it always means 
debt. The women, and men also, who clamor for larger rights, need 
to remember that they are daring larger duties, coveting heavier 
burdens, and seeking the severe moral test of more awful responsi- 
bility. The true royal function is service. This is too often for- 
gotten and place, power, and wealth are made the ministers of a mean, 
callous selfishness. When folks assert their right to do as they will 
with their own, they sin not only against brotherhood, but against 
the law that nobility is obligation. Those were stern words of 
Mordecai: “If thou holdest thy peace at this time, then will relief 
and deliverance arise from another place, but thou and thy father’s 
house will perish.” The heartless dancers of the Tuileries before 
the French Revolution ignored their suffering sisterhood of France; 
doom was not long delayed. Neglect is crime. God can get along 
without us better than we without him. Self-seeking is self-ruin. 
If self-preservation is the first law of nature, self-sacrifice is the first 
law of the Kingdom of God. Surely the American woman has come 
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into her kingdom at the hour of a great social crisis, to teach and 
exemplify the gospel of social service. 

Opportunity is always with us and all may be sovereigns in the 
kingdom of duty. Sometimes all life seems a preparation for one 
great moment when out of the commonplace the heroic is born. Yet 
the daily task is not less imperial in its glory than such a supreme 
crisis. Better than a century plant, that waits a hundred years for 
one gorgeous bloom, are the violets whose dewy eyes open on every 
springtime. One royal duty we may be ever performing, that of 
intercession. God makes us partners of his omnipotence by the path 
of prayer. And we come to no arbitrary Xerxes, like Queen Esther, 
but to touch this merciful scepter of a loving, heavenly Father. An 
aéronaut has said that the voice of woman, shrill and clear, reaches 
upward twice as high as that of man. Are there any petitions that 
more surely pierce the sky and reach the heart of God than those of 
sister, wife, and mother? 

“O woman hearts, that keep the days of old 
In loving memory, can you stand back 


When Christ calls? Shall the Heavenly Master lack 
The serving love, which is your heart's fine gold?” 


THE OLD AND THE NEW 


Tue abounding humor of our Lord is never more evident than 
when he is dealing with the absurdities of antiquated traditionalism. 
He himself united a true reverence for the past with enthusiasm for 
progress. The old life was dear to him, but the old forms which 
often impeded its development had for him no necessary sanctity. So 
he humorously pictures the attempt to unite the two by the bizarre 
effect of a bright patch of new cloth on a threadbare garment, or the 
folly of trying to preserve the active ferment of new ideas in the 
rigid leather bottles of effete institutions (Mark 2. 13-22). 

Forms fade and die, but the substance of truth is eternal. Life is 
permanent, but its outward embodiment is transient. Each spring- 
time brings a new race of flowers, yet*they are as old as Eden. But 
last year’s dead leaves, even pressed roses from Paradise, cannot be 
made a substitute for living blossoms. 

“The old order changeth, yielding place to new, 


And God fulfills himself in many ways 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the world.” 
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Every new vintage of the human spirit, or of the divine revealing, 
needs the flexible forms of new institutions to hold and conserve its 
expanding vigor of life. 

The form of religion is accidental; the spirit of religion is 
essential. Success in growing grapes depends only partly upon the 
pattern of the trellises ; good purple clusters of holy living and service 
can be found hanging upon both the Methodist and the Baptist 
framework. Religion has not vanished from the world because 
ecclesiastical systems dissolve and die. Dr. George R. Crooks once 
remarked to the writer: “A wise radicalism is the true conservatism.” 
God refuses to be stereotyped ; he impanels a new jury in each genera- 
tion to render anew the verdict of truth and duty. Even a divine 
form may be temporary, so far as it is only a form. The ceremonies of 
Leviticus are wholly superseded by the spiritual vision of the Fourth 
Gospel. Even though God furnished the building plans of the ark, the 
most hide-bound traditionalist of today would find a Cunarder berth 
more comfortable and more seaworthy than that ancient craft, though 
it had Noah for captain and Shem for first mate. The new is as truly 
given by inspiration of the living God as the old patterns that the 
growth of life has cast aside. Though conservatism hates, and 
cowardice shrinks, and laziness shirks, God is ever leading his chil- 
dren into fresh fields of enlarging life and thought. 

Bottles are a necessity, if the wine is to be saved, but the old 
unyielding wineskins will as surely waste the precious gift as if it had 
been poured out upon the ground. And this is the danger of fixed 
forms in religion, that they check the growth of life. Simplicity of 
ritual, and also of creedal statement, may be both a mark and a means 
of progress. “Where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty.” What 
if the Pharisees and John the Baptist do fast? The children of the 
Kingdom in the gladness of the fresh evangel are more truly pious 
in their festal joy than the sad-faced ascetics who have not heard the 
wedding bells of the heavenly Bridegroom and his earthly bride. 

Times of militant orthodoxy have rarely been periods of spiritual 
power. The Protestant Reformation with its intellectual freedom 
largely lost its evangelistic impulse in the dead scholasticism of the 
Confession builders of the seventeenth century. It was the catholic 
spirit of John Wesley that gave free course to the stream of salvation 
to “run and be glorified.” 

Fixed forms are frequently made the instruments of spiritual 
tyranny. The sacerdotal assumption of the priest that he can control 
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the flow of divine grace through sacramental channels, and the blatant 
dogmatism of the quack reformer who would subject all souls to his 
pet program, are two extreme poles of spiritual despotism. Much 
waste of precious wine of truth and inspiration has been caused by 
those men who have organized an ecclesiastical bottle trust and oppose 
the introduction of fresh wares. 

In his brilliant book, Physics and Politics, Mr. Walter Bagehot 
shows that the first necessity of primitive culture was to acquire a 
“legal fiber” and a “crust of custom,” but he also shows that for 
social progress it is very often necessary to break through that crust. 
There is such a thing as a worn-out goodness, a conventional morality, 
without vital power to purge the people of their real sins. And so it 
frequently happens that publicans and harlots are nearer to the king- 
dom than the Scribes and Pharisees. To be “hardened in goodness” 
may be a more fatal obstruction to salvation than those outbreaking 
sins which may incur greater popular reprobation. Therefore did the 
Master, not without sad sarcasm, say: “I have not come to call the 
righteous but sinners to repentance.” 

Shall we then be conservatives or radicals? Jesus was both. He 
“came not to destroy the law but to fulfill,” but he also came to break 
the yoke of legalism, burdening the heart and enslaving the conscience 
of mankind. We shall be genuinely his disciples if we trust the guid- 
ance of the Spirit of truth, which shall evermore lead us to new 
treasure-houses of the spirit where we shall find, not lost, but securely 
hoarded, every old truth that was worth saving. 


“Our little systems have their day, 
They have their day and cease to be; 
They are but broken lights of thee, 
But thou, O Lord, art more than they.” 


The coming year, 1921, ought to be epochal in history as the be- 
ginning of an era of reconstruction. The real hinderers of rebuilding 
this broken and bleeding planet are the reactionaries who will not let 
us clear the ground of the rubbish of the past and make room for the 
foundations of the temple of to-morrow. Not backward but forward 
lies the path of progress that leads to a “new heaven and a new earth 
wherein dwelleth righteousness.” A new year is dawning. May its 
sky be clear of the clouds of the past! 
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HOLINESS AND HAPPINESS 


THE Sermon on the Mount has been called “the Great Charter 
of Christ.” It is, indeed, the organic law of the kingdom of heaven. 
As on Sinai,-amid awful thunders and dazzling lightnings, Jehovah 
spoke the dread laws of the old covenant, so, on a gentle slope amid 
the flowers of Galilee, our Lord speaks the mild message of the new 
law. Then, by an almighty finger, it was graven in granite taken 
from the hills of earth ; now it is to be written by the divine Spirit on 
the fleshy tables of the renewed heart. Then “Cursed!” were pro- 
nounced all who should disobey any of the Ten Words; now 
“Blessed!” is the promise of the King, who came to bless, lived to 
bless, died to bless, and rose to bless. 

Security for “life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness” is 
claimed by our American Declaration of Independence as the chief 
aim of civil government. But the purpose of the kingdom of God, 
while it does assure eternal life and spiritual liberty, is not primarily 
to procure happiness to his subjects, but to create holy character and 
to secure happiness through holiness. Here Jesus differs from all 
other social reformers. What man needs, from his standpoint, is 
more than a new environment; he needs a new nature. Of course, 
the kingdom as it develops inwardly will continually express itself in 
outward forms and institutions, but its program is not primarily to 
reform the circumstances but to redeem the man. The socialism 
of Jesus is not that materialistic philosophy which can see none but 
an economic interpretation of history, but the deeper ethical explana- 
tion of, human life which knows that the perfect social order can 
come only through the socialized man, the saved man of the kingdom. 

“The kingdom of God is within you,” the emphasis is every- 
where placed upon the inwardness of the holy society. It is a state of 
the soul and not an institution. Rank in the divine government is 
marked not by some outward uniform, worn by its citizens and officers, 
but by inward adornment that only the Master can see; it is not 
a question of position but of disposition. 


“The heart's aye the pairt aye 
Thet makes us richt or wrang.” 


“As a man thinketh,” not in his head, but in his heart, “so is he.” 
The sages had already said, “Keep thy heart with all diligence, for 
out of it are the issues of life.” And so the King reverses the popular 
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judgments of mankind. Rome said, “Blessed are the proud and 
self-assertive”; he said, “Blessed are the meek.” Greece said, 
“Blessed are the wise of intellect”; he said, “Blessed are the poor in 
spirit.” Israel said, “Blessed are the correct in conduct”; he said, 
“Blessed are the pure in heart.” 

The world has not yet fully accepted the mountain instruction. 
The mundane scheme of life still dominates the state, society and the 
market-place. What would really make us happy? Certainly most 
folks do not seek their joy in those things and qualities which Jesus 
pronounced “blessed.” Judged by the objects of human striving, the 
real beatitudes in which men honestly believe are frankly secular 
—such as these: “Blessed are the strong, for they can have their own 
way. Blessed are the beautiful, for they will be much admired. 
Blessed are the rich, for they will get all they want. Blessed are the 
wise, for they will have a great deal of influence.” After all these 
things Gentiles and Jews are alike seeking. 

The Master does not even mark with his highest praise the ordi- 
nary, conventional, self-regarding virtues. He does not say, “Blessed 
are the honest, the brave, the truthful, the industrious.” He demands 
a holiness that goes beyond all secular standards, that transcends all 
codes and precepts, that is not static, made up of fixed standards for 
conformity, but dynamic, a spiritual temper which is the eternal well- 
spring of all beneficence and blessedness. Benedictions upon the poor, 
the humble, the sorrowful, the hungry! for to these seemingly passive 
states the kingdom, which means the mastery of the external world 
by the inward spirit, is ever near. The rich soul is always rich, the 
clean soul has the clear sight, and there is no real fullness but that 
which comes to a life empty of all other desire but for God. 

Is it really true? Is the gospel practical? Every true reading 
of history and life must answer “Yes.” The world scheme has always 
broken down of its own weight; the kingdom, like the seed, has been 
growing while men slept. “The meek shall inherit the earth,” in 
spite of armies and dreadnoughts. Even Nature is on the side of 
social and friendly organisms. She will give faster increase to mild 
cattle and sheep than to fierce lions and tigers; the pastures widen 
while the jungles narrow. The kingdom has already come in 
germinal life to many hearts, it is coming in growing power in the 
social order, it shall come in triumph to fill the heart of humanity 
with holiness and the life of the world with happiness. 

“Theirs is the kingdom of heaven.” With this keynote begins 
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and ends the divine octave of the beatitudes; and with these chords 
shall be played that symphony whose theme is holiness, whose strain 
swells to highest happiness, and whose divine harmonies shall some 
time be sung by the consenting choirs of earth and heaven. 


“Our heaven must be within ourselves, 
Our home and heaven the work of faith 
All through this race of life that shelves 
Downward to death. 


“So Faith shall build the boundary wall, 
And Hope shall rear the secret bower, 
That both may grow magnifical 
With gem and flower. 


“While over all a dome must spread, 
And Love shall be that dome above; 

And deep foundations must be laid, 
And these are Love.” 





THE CONQUEST OF BOOK-TOWN 


Aone the hero tales of Israel there is one fine story of love and 
war. Young Othniel, a name that means the lion of God, captures 
Kirjath-Sepher, and wins as a reward the hand of Achsah, daughter 
of Caleb the Kenite. Now, Kirjath-Sepher means Book-Town; it is 
also given another name, Kirjath-Sanna, the City of Instruction. 
These names seem to indicate that this was a shrine of the great 
Hittite nation, the home of a library of clay tablets like those of 
Nineveh, a sort of ancient university. 

The capture of this city of archives and oracles is a picture of 
what is still possible for strong souls, for whom the City of Books 
still stands, awaiting their coming and offering fair reward for their 
daring. For there is a city of books, with its holy temples of sacred 
literature, its warehouses of treasured knowledge, its palaces of 
pleasure in poetry and art, its citadels of strength in science and 
philosophy. Thomas Carlyle writes: “O thou who art able to write a 
book, envy not him whom they call city-builder, and inexpressibly pity 
him whom they name conqueror or city-burner, for thou too art a 
builder of a wonder-working city of the mind to which all kindreds 
shall pilgrim.” 

The conquest of Book-Town does, however, involve destruction, 
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for this city has its slums, its haunts of evil and its palaces of sin. 
Books are often banes as well as blessings. There is little marvel that 
many in the fifteenth century confused Faust, the magician, who 
sold his soul to the devil, with Faust, of Mentz, one of the earliest of 
all printers of books. We are often led to wonder whether reading is 
an advantage when we note the weak and wicked stuff that many 
folks peruse. A bad book is a breeder of moral pestilence. Strange 
that people who would reject offensive edors from their nostrils and 
spew filthy flavors from their mouths, will still admit loathsome pic- 
tures into their minds and pernicious poison to their souls. Shall we 
get the water for the refreshment of the inner life from the sewers of 
sin, or from the fountains of Castaly and the brook of Siloah? A 
book may be harmful, not alone from its wickedness, but because of 
its worthlessness. Shall we gussip with the servants at the gate, 
when we might enter in and converse with the titled spiritual aris- 
tocracy of all time? We must be masters of our souls, must conquer 
books and not be conquered by them. 

The Conquest of Book-Town involves priceless possession. It 
is a royal victory to become a lord in the vast empire of letters. The 
laureled torch-bearers of the human spirit have not been ashamed to 
engage in this siege. The greatest thing recorded of Alexander, the 
world-conqueror, is his passionate love of Homer’s Illiad, which he 
carried in a jeweled case and placed beneath his pillow at night. Paul 
in prison sends for his bag of books which he had left at Troas. This 
inspired man, who had seen the risen Lord, visited the third heaven 
and faced its unutterable splendor, who himself wrote more than one 
third of the New Testament, yet longed for his little library! Book- 
Town possesses immeasurable wealth; all the long results of time are 
hoarded there. This is a chief distinction between the civilized man 
and the savage; the latter has no treasured past, the former is “heir 
of all the ages.” Here still stand the temples of the past, untouched 
by the torch of time. Here dwell the spirits of the mighty dead, their 
faults forgotten. This empire of books is a true democracy; it wel- 
comes all comers and grants its high fellowship to the humblest as 
well as the highest. 

The conquest of Book-Town brings rich reward. Othniel won a 
good wife. Old Calmet interpreted her name, Achsah, inaccurately, 
as meaning the “rent veil.” But his very error furnishes a significant 
suggestion. Surely we need the rended veil, as we stand before the 
mysteries of nature, history, and life. Matthew Arnold’s definition of 
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poetry is a good definition of all literature and art, it is the “criticism 
of life.” Great books are a continual apocalypse, revealing nature, 
man, and God. Letters lift the veil from the human spirit and help 
us to share the vision of prophets, poets, and all high-mounted souls. 
This comes not merely by reading books, but by conquering them; 
mere reading is not culture. We have not mastered the great book 
until it has given us its own finer vision of nature and life. 

In the old Hebrew story there is a delightful human touch, where 
the thrifty Achsah wins. from her father more than her dowry of 
desert-land and persuades him to add the “upper and nether springs” 
to her wedding gift. So may books bring into our lives a wealth 
beyond the power of money to command. We laugh at the biblio- 
maniac who sacrifices his dinner for a rare volume; it were fitter to 
jeer the folly of Mr. Plutus Dives, who squanders in inartistic luxury 
for his body what might enrich the soul beyond the power of purchase. 
There is many a mansion, decorated like a bric-d-brac shop, with 
costliest hangings on the walls and richest Persian weaves on the 
floors, which would be a barren desert to the hunger and thirst of the 
soul. What greater blessing than the love of books! The safeguard 
from vice, the solace of weariness, they fill the hands with treasure, 
the heart with pleasure, anoint their beloved as sovereigns among the 
sons of men, and place in their hands the scepter of power. 

The conquest of Book-Town.fits for the service of man. When 
Israel afterward cried to Jehovah for a deliverer, it was Othniel, the 
hero of Kirjath-Sepher, who gave peace for forty years. A book is a 
thing of power and the master of books is worth more because 
of his mastery. Not for culture alone, nor for our own gladness, 
must we subdue these fortresses of the mind, but that we may be 
better soldiers in the army of civilization, better citizens of the world, 
better Christians in the kingdom of God. It was a poor wise man 
that by his wisdom saved the city. So may our voice become a 
mightier voice to bless and cheer, and our hand a stronger hand to 
lift and help. 

The Bible is the very citadel of the city of books. It is still 
uncaptured by most of us. As John Robinson, of Leyden, preached 
to the Pilgrims three centuries ago, “there is still more light to break 
forth from the Word of God.” Shall we not go up and take it? 
Though grammarians, theologians, and critics bar the way, we may 
safely pass through them all, for there is One who leads this way to its 
full conquest. “The Lion of the tribe of Judah hath prevailed to open 
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the book and loose the seals thereof.” He is the conqueror of the 
Book of books, and we may share his victory. 





THE ARENA 
IS PREACHING FUTILE? 


Joun Sparco’s recently published diatribe against present-day pulpit- 
work has just enough truth in it to make any healthy preacher sore, but 
not enough real reason in it to make any live minister lay down his job. 
Mr. Spargo will have rendered a real service if by pricking the hearts of 
sensitive souls in the ministry, they are aroused to take counsel of his 
criticism and seek to vindicate the prophetic office by making it as supreme 
in spiritual leadership to-day as it was yesterday. 

Make the sermon a message of a living personal experience to living 
men, base it not in shallow current thinking but in the religious mind of 
the ages found at its highest in Holy Scripture, give every sermon a dis- 
tinct objective to win and uplift lives—and the pulpit will again become a 
throne of power to sway souls and rule the new day. 

Mr. Spargo seems to have been unfortunate in his sampling of ser- 
mons. Probably he found most of his evidence in the public press, which 
features only the cheapest things that preachers say. Despite the dull 
platitudes that soothe to sleep many weary congregations, there is still an 
army of living voices that have first-hand messages from God to thrill the 
heart, awaken conscience and furnish heavenly electricity to cleanse the 
climate of the world. 

More expository preaching, more prophetic directness, more of the 
eternal and less of the temporal values, and, above all, more exhortation, 
which is the very soul of the prophetic message—these will save the pulpit 
from dry rot, and make some music to help deaden the discord of to-day. 
“Preach the word,” said an ancient preacher, and nothing else is real 
preaching. A Son or A PROPHET. 





WHO WERE THE HABIRI? 


To many of us the most sacred memories of life are connected insep- 
arably with the traditional views of the Scriptures. At the knee of a 
mother who knew nothing else, we formed those first strong, unquestion- 
ing tenets of childhood faith, and years of reconstruction do not entirely 
heal the wounds of those first rude onslaughts of the schoolman of twenty 
years ago. It was not a welcomed piece of information to be told that the 
Hebrews, not having men of outstanding worth and excellencies to which 
they could trace their beginnings, created some of the shadowy stuffs that 
myths are made of, and the results are the Patriarchs. They surpassed 
themselves in the Abraham stories, did not do so well with Isaac and Jacob, 
but reached high-water mark again with Joseph. No ruder shock than to 
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have the same misty mythical nothingness swallow even the hero of boy- 
hood, David. And on and on until we thought of scholars in terms of the 
Red men of the West whom we had earlier known. They seemed to think 
that to wear feathers and war paint, so to speak, they must first get the 
scalp of some precious tenet of the faith of the saints of God, and the more 
precious, the greater the scholastic decoration. 

No greater joy has come in the years than the news that a single turn 
of the spade had set Abraham in place as a man among men, lifted the 
veil from Moses and made David a modern. And from that day to now, 
the morning of history has been crowded back century after century until 
3000 B. C., and even 3400 B. C. are dates that may be dimly seen in the 
grey and distant dawn. And every discovery has marvelously verified the 
historicity of the Bible. Only a few further verifications and Biblical 
history back to Abraham will have been established in its general setting, 
and the Bible accepted as the richest treasury of dependable historical 
material from the distant past. Indeed, one more step back and the much 
maligned “table of the nations” in Gen. 10-11 will be established as a basic 
guide to scientific ethnology. And we have seen greater strides than this. 

It seems to me that one or two other details should be accepted as 
verified in this reconstruction backward. One is concerning the Habiri 
or Khabiri of the Tell-el-Amarna Period, about the fifteenth century B. C. 

Who were they? and what have they to do with Bible history? Were 
they the Hebrews of the Bible? 

It seems to me that to properly answer the first question will settle 
the few remaining points of controversy concerning Abraham still held by 
but few. First as to the date of Abraham: Was he a contemporary of 
Hammurabi, as seems from the mention of Amraphel in Gen. 14, which 
would place him in the twentieth or even the twenty-first century B. C.? 
And second: As to whether there was one or two Abrahams—a quiet, 
peaceful, inconsequential Aramean Abraham and a strong and mighty 
warrior Amoritish princely chief Abraham, or an Abraham who began 
with small household and grew in wealth and power and number of house- 
hold until in the late years of his life he could gather around him a con- 
federation of neighboring chieftain kings and defeat the combined kings 
of all the East, as the Bible plainly says he does. 

According to Gen. 14. 13 Abram, the Hebrew, was told of the invasion 
of the Eastern kings, one of whom was Amraphel (Hammurabi). The 
name Hebrew from this time on was the name used by Gentile nations 
for the descendants of Abram. It must also have been applied to Lot, 
for he, too, came across from the East, and the word “hebrew” means the 
one from across. Now the descendants of Abraham were the Israelites 
through Jacob, the Edomites through Esau, the Ishmaelites through 
Hagar, the Midianites through Keturah. The descendants of Lot were the 
Moabites, also Hebrews. 

Five hundred years pass between Abram and the Tell-el-Amarna 
Period, in which the Habiri appear both in the Egyptian and Hittite 
tablets. Israel was undoubtedly then in bondage in Egypt, and the best 
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explanation possible for the severity of their bondage aad the fear in 
which they were held by the Egyptians is that they had furuished Egypt 
the Hyksos or Shepherd Kings whom the native dynasty had crushed and 
whose kinsmen they still feared. But that ‘s another question. 

The Israelites were in bondage in Egypt, but the Ishmaelites, the 
Midianites, the Edomites, and the Moabites were not and never were, end 
they were as much Hebrews as were the Israelites. The Hittites were in 
constant contact with them on the north, and the Egyptian ruler of Jevu- 
salem was surrounded by them, and, judging by Israel, they by this time 
combined could have become a formidable foe, and were undoubtedly the 
Habiri of the Tell-el-Amarna period. No author after whom I have read 
has conceded this, in mention at least, though it strikingly corroborates 
and establishes the historicity of the Patriarchal stories and much cf the 
Pentateuch. No later date for Abraham is needed to account for the facts 
known, and no multiplication of Abrahams. Just staying the closest pos- 
sible to the biblical text accounts best for the whole setting. 

W. H. WHITLock. 





ARCHZOLOGY AND BIBLICAL RESEARCH 


APOCALYPTIC LITERATURE 


Tue last four centuries B. C., sometimes called the “Period of 
Silence” in Jewish literature, is to the average Bible student a blank. 
True, the words Apocrypha, Maccabees, Josephus and Philo are known 
in a general way, but that is about all. When we come to the terms 
Apocalyptic and Pseudepigrapha we find still far greater ignorance. 
And, yet, as Charles—one of the best authorities on this subject—scys: 
“From 200 B. C. to 70 A. D., the religious and political ideals that really 
shaped the history of Judaism found their expression in the literature 
which resulted in some of the noblest patriotism and self-sacrifice the 
world has ever seen.” It goes without saying that some knowledge of 
such greatly neglected works, which form as they do the connecting link 
between the Old and the New Testaments, if not absolutely necessary, is 
yet of very great importance to him who would desire a fair knowledge 
of the canonical Scriptures. 

The term Apocalypse, derived from a Greek verb meaning to disclose, 
to uncover, is precisely the same word as Revelation, the last book of the 
New Testament. Though Apocalyptic literature found special favor with 
the Jews and continued very popular with them till the destruction of 
Jerusalem, it was by no means confined to Judaism. For, besides the 
Revelation of Saint John, written before the close of the first century of 
our era, there appeared a goodly number of Christian Apocalypses before 
400 A. D. Most of these, no doubt, were from the pens of Christian 
Jews, and, as many suppose, not a few were written by converted 
Essenes, who in large numbers became Christians in the infancy of the 
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church. Apocalypses became very popular in the early church, not only 
those which had appeared before the time of Christ, but also those which 
were distinctively Christian, even if produced by converted Jews. This 
is perfectly natural, for Christian Apocalypses as for Jewish ones. Indeed, 
the reason for both was the same, namely, comfort and encouragement 
for sorrowing saints, suffering trial and persecution. Such books 
afforded great consolation to both Jews and Christians at different times 
in their history. It may be added that the pre-Christian Pseudepigrapha 
were often quoted by the church fathers and early Christian writers 
and apparently were regarded as having the same authority as the 
canonical Scriptures. It may be asserted further, without fear of con- 
tradiction, that not only the evangelists and the apostles, but cur Saviour, 
too, was thoroughly acquainted with these books. Not only rweh of the 
thought, but even the identical language of many passages in the New 
Testament may be traced back to the Jewish Apocalypses. If Saint Paul 
could quote from Greek poets and philosophers, no wonder that he and 
other canonical writers should have made use of the literature of his 
own nation. These Pseudepigraphic writings, though of little historical 
value, grotesque and fantastic in their weird visions and extravagant 
prophecies, reflect nevertheless the faith of multitudes in an age of crass 
materialism and despondency much more accurately than the writings 
of the legalistic Pharisees or the more learned Scribes. 

Though all post-exilic in origin, some of them claim great antiquity, 
and pretend to have been written by some illustrious saint of the remote 
past. Thus we have the Book of Enoch; the Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs, that is, of the twelve sons of Jacob; the Assumption of 
Moses; the Ascension of Isaiah, and others. The object of such 
pseudonymity is not hard to find. It was certainly not intentional decep- 
tion, but rather a kind of an innocent “pious fraud” in order to lend 
their message greater weight among the contemporaries of the real 
author. Or, as Schiirer, a writer of great distinction on this period in 
Jewish literature, says: “Instead of addressing them in person, like the 
prophets of old, they did so by a writing purporting to be the work of 
some one or other of the great names of the past, in the hope that in 
this way the effect would be all the surer and all the more powerful.” 
For then, as it has ever been, and is now, most men were wont to revere 
the ideas of those long ago dead with far greater reverence than those 
of their own contemporaries. 

Just as the names of the real authors are not known, so, too, is the 
date of their writings a matter of dispute. Some think that they all 
come from one school of thinkers, others that they have no such close 
connection. Charles ascribes to most of them Pharisaic origin. So 
does Schiirer, while others contend with much plausibility that the 
Essenes wrote them. But as they are all anonymous, as in reality all 
pseudepigraphs are, the question of authorship will never be settled. 

It is not our purpose to justify nor even palliate this apparent 
duplicity, much less to denounce such works as forgeries, but rather to 
inquire into the real object of the writers. As in the case of the canonical 
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Apocalypse, from the pen of the seer at Patmos, they originated, as a 
rule, at a time of dreadful suffering, dire oppression and crushing perse- 
cution, when sin was rampant and moral depravity prevailed, when God 
had been forgotten, or when he apparently hid his face from suffering 
saints, and seemed indifferent to the actions of the multitudes, when the 
powers of darkness seemed in control of all things, when heathen fdeas 
to all intents and purposes had triumphed over the religion of Jehovah, 
when his few loyal followers were in a state of utmost despondency. 
It was at such a time that these Apocalypses made their appearance. 
Their chief object, as already said, was consolation for the oppressed 
and exhortation to faith and patient endurance on their part. 

They did not hesitate to pass off their own dreams and visions as 
genuine revelations, though they personated some ancient worthy. Nor 
did they scruple to put into the mouth of that worthy the wildest 
language or to endow him with superhuman intelligence and attributes. 
Enoch, for example, became the companion of angels. They act as his 
servants and carry him, not only to every region of the earth, but to the 
remotest heavens as well. Though the secrets of the future are revealed 
to him, he is distinctly told that such revelations are not for his genera- 
tion, but for the far-off ages which are to come. (Enoch 1. 2 and 12. 2.) 
Thus they are easily applied by the real author to his own days or the 
very near future. We meet with the same sentiment in the canonical 
Book of Daniel, where we are informed that Daniel did not understand 
the vision, and was told: “Go thy way, Daniel, for the words are shut up 
and sealed till the time of the end.” (Dan. 12. 8ff.) 

Though the Apocalyptic writers indulged in simulated prophecies 
and fanciful visions, we should not impugn their motives or charge them 
with indifference to the Law. True, they emphasized prophecy and 
vision, but it cannot be shown that they were lax in observing the com- 
mandments of God. Even to-day the preacher of ethics and the cold 
historical critic, more or less steeped in rationalism, lose no opportunity 
in accusing their more mystical, dreamy brethren with a lower standard 
of morals. The Pharisees in our Lord’s time did the same thing. They 
even charged him with violation of the Law. It was this spirit that 
made them hostile to Apocalypses. Soon after the exile, the Law was 
magnified and its proper observance was preached as the one thing 
necessary to salvation. “There was no more prophet in the land.” The 
rabbis openly taught that even if a prophet should appear, it would be- 
impossible for him to bring in any new revelation. The utmost he could 
do would be to interpret the Law more clearly. Tradition was every- 
thing, hence the lack of originality in the Talmud. And yet it has been 
well said that “Apocalyptic Judaism and legalistic Judaism were not in 
pre-Christian times essentially antagonistic. ... Both started with the 
unreserved recognition of the Law.” Apocalyptists, while emphasizing 
prophecy, nevertheless observed the Law most rigidly, as mystics and 
the ultra-orthodox have usually done in all ages. Keeping the Law pre- 
supposes correct living and communion with God. It would be very 
wrong to charge John with indifference to the Law because the word 
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law is not once mentioned in Revelation. It would be equally unjust 
to charge the Apocalyptists with negligence of the Law because they do 
place greater emphasis on patience in the present and hope for the 
future. They had seen that the most rigid observance of the Law did 
not always bring material prosperity. Their one great aim was to assure 
the patient sufferer that deliverance would unfailingly come, if not to-day, 
to-morrow, if not here on earth, in the Paradise of God. 

There is also a marked difference between the writings of the 
Apocalyptists and the Old Testament prophets. The latter, for the 
greater part, were preachers of righteousness, reformers, with a direct 
message to their contemporaries in time of natioral degeneration and 
unbelief. The ancient prophet delivered his message orally and expected 
immediate repentance, reformation and deliverance. It was not till later 
that some chronicler reduced these prophecies to writing. The Apoc- 
alyptists, on the other hand, had no hope of immediate results. They had 
little or no confidence in their ability to impress their own age. Not 
only were their messages in writing, but they resorted to pseudepigraphy. 
The real author was never known, and, as already stated, to give their 
words greater authority, the name of some great man of the remote past 
was naively employed. 

The predictions of ancient prophets regarding Egypt, Assyria and 
other lands had been more or less literally fulfilled. So, too, had these 
pretended prophecies of Enoch, and the Twelve Patriarchs, at least all 
through the past ages, even to the days of the real author, and so too 
the prophecies concerning the Syrians and Roman oppressors would 
certainly be fulfilled; at any rate, they would in the meantime serve as 
consolation and encouragement to God’s people in the hour of trial and 
sore distress. 

These Pseudepigrapha abound in pessimism, much as the pre- 
millennialists of our day. They have little or no hope of immediate 
reformation. The world, at least for the time, seemed to be ruled by 
Satan and his angels. Their views were shared to some degree by 
some of the New Testament writers (Matt. 4. 7; John 12. 31; 2 Cor. 4. 4; 
and many passages in Revelation). But if they despaired of the present, 
they had supreme faith in the future. As John in Patmos, they, too, had 
seen an all victorious Messiah, a new earth, no less than a new heaven 
filled with holiness, and glory of the Lord, where there is no sorrow 
nor pain, no sickness nor weeping, but one eternal day of joy and gladness. 

There is also a strain of fatalism traceable in these Pseudepigrapha. 
Calamity and extreme suffering benumb the feelings and paralyze the 
entire system of even intelligent men, as we saw in the great war through 
which we have just passed. If the bullet is numbered, the soldier must 
fall. Events follow each other just as naturally as night follows day. 
All is clockwork. There is a time for wicked men to prosper, as there 
is for the good to suffer. Nevertheless in God’s good time the righteous 
will necessarily triumph. This is as true of the nation as it is of the 
individual. 

“The origin of Apocalyptic must be sought in unfulfilled prophecy.” 
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-Most Apocalypses were written in times of confusion, when all was 
chaos. The prophets of Israel had foretold in plain language the coming 
of one who would save the people and deliver them from the yoke of 
foreign dominion. Not only was King Messiah to rule over united Israel, 
but his kingdom was to extend over all peoples and nations. Alas! this 
rule did not materialize, but disappointment followed disappointment. 
“The clouds returned after the rain.” What a picture as we recall the 
words: Egypt, Exile, Cyrus, the Return from Captivity, Antiochus, 
Maccabees, Roman despotism and endless persecution! It was a picture 
which caused pious Jews to dream and see visions. Though despairing 
of immediate help they nevertheless held high the torch of promise and 
assured their fellow sufferers that God will ultimately conquer the devil 
and all his angels. For the Judge of all the earth must do the right. 

So completely did these Pseudepigraphic writers conceal their 
identity, that their names have remained a profound secret. For many 
centuries their books were all but lost—from the days of Augustine to 
the Reformation. And it was not till the last century that they became 
the object of careful study. Strangely enough, though the earliest 
Apocalypses are of undisputed Jewish origin and even some of the later 
ones as well, modern Jews have never manifested very great interest in this 
class of writings. Were it not for the diligence of Christian scholars 
they might have passed into oblivion, as has much other Jewish litera- 
ture, and remained undiscovered to this day. 

Apocalyptic proper is post-exilic, though there is a goodly number of 
passages in the Old Testament that belong to this class of literature, 
such as Is. 24-27, 33-35; Ezek. 28-29; Zech. 12-14; the entire Book of 
Daniel and many other shorter passages. Many critics maintain that 
Daniel was not written by the prophet of that name, but by some 
unknown author about 167 B. C. 

It is impossible to date any of these Pseudepigrapha, whether Jewish 
or Christian, with absolute certainty. Of the large number produced in 
the first four centuries of our era, the bulk of them were most probably 
written by Jews who had been converted to Christianity. However, it is 
not an easy matter to decide whether some of them are of Jewish or 
Christian origin. This is the more difficult because they are full of later 
additions and interpolations by Christians. This partially explains why 
the Jews, from early centuries down to our days, have manifested so 
little interest in all Apocalypses. 

Though no original manuscripts of pre-Christian Pseudepigrapha 
have been discovered, it is generally agreed that they were written in 
Hebrew or Aramaic, then translated into Greek, and from the Greek 
into Ethiopic, Latin and other languages. Many of them have been 
preserved for us through the Ethiopic. There are now translations into 
English, German, French, and other modern languages. 
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FOREIGN OUTLOOK 


FRIEDRICH HEILER AND THD NEWER TENDENCIES IN THD HIs- 
TORY OF RELIGION 


In the year 1918 a young Catholic scholar, Friedrich Heiler, was 
admitted as privatdocent (lecturer) in the philosophical faculty at Munich 
for the science and history of religion. The subject of his inaugural 
lecture was “Luthers religionsgeschichtliche Bedeutung” (The Significance 
of Luther in the History of Religion). The lecture upon its publication 
attracted much attention, for it was not only a very able piece of work, 
but it showed an appreciation of Luther’s inner history hitherto unknown 
among Catholics. It was in the same year that Heiler published a work 
on Prayer: an Historical and Psychological Study (second edition 1920, 
p. 558), which almost immediately made its author famous. In 1919 
Heiler (who, though a Catholic, had been a pupil of Dr. Nathan Séder- 
blom, formerly at Leipzig, but now Archbishop of Upsala), accepted 
an invitation to visit Sweden in connection with the Congress for the 
History of Religion and to lecture in various places. In Sweden accord- 
ingly he delivered in several places a series of lectures on “The Secret 
of Prayer,” which have been published in German. Of special interest 
is the fact that while in Sweden he severed connection with the Roman 
Church by the act of taking Holy Communion with Protestant worshipers 
in one of the churches. Not long afterward he published another series 
of lectures on “The Essence of Catholicism.” A still more recent episode 
is his call to Marburg as professor extraordinary in the theological 
faculty. 

Heiler has all the elements that go to make up a highly successful 
scholar and teacher. Within two years he has won a fame that is aston- 
ishing for so young a man. He has ample learning and a rare power 
of combination and exposition. Besides, he has a profound religious and 
psychological insight. 

The practical interest, however, in noticing his work lies in the recog- 
nition of his peculiar method. It is a method already known to scholars 
in the work of Séderblom and others. Men of this school are interested 
in the forms of religion only as affording clues to the understanding of 
inner, personal religion. In Séderblom and Heiler we find no bare descrip- 
tion of the externals of religion and no mere history of religious. prac- 
tices and institutions. On the other hand their penetration into the 
psychology of religion they have not made easy for themselves. The 
characteristic thing about them is the happy blending of history and 
psychology. And herein they have a distinct advantage over some of our 
psychologists of religion, who are too ready to construct finished theories 
without having assembled and examined a sufficiency of materials. 

It will be of interest to call attention to Séderblom’s book, Das 
Werden des Gottesglaubens (The Growth of the Belief in God). It 
is original and psychologically profound. We wish here to add our appre- 
ciation of Séderblom’s splendid services to the cause of Christian unity. 
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His efforts have haa regard both to interdenominational and international 
Christian relations. He is the chief promoter of a lectureship at Upsala 
on Christian Unity. Professor Deissmann, of Berlin, was a recent lecturer 
on this foundation, and our Bishop Nuelsen is to give the lecture in the 


near future. 





CANON BARNES ON THE FALL OF MAN 


A SERMON preached by Canon Barnes, of Westminster, before the 
British Association at Cardiff has created an unusual sensation. Preach- 
ing before the most representative body of British scientific men, it was not 
unnatural that Canon Barnes should feel impelled to do what he could 
to clear the faith of every suspicion of antagonism to science. The 
particular utterance that made the sermon notorious was his frank re- 
pudiation of the traditional doctrine of the fall, which he held to be incon- 
sistent with the established truth of evolution. 

The reaction to this utterance has been various. Bramwell Booth 
was the first to utter a most vigorous protest. On the other hand, 
many very frankly expressed their full agreement with Dr. Barnes. The 
net result of the controversy seems to be a strengthening of the impres- 
sion that in the traditional doctrine of the fall there is a very important 
and inescapable truth, even though the traditional form of the doctrine 
is no longer tenable. It has been pointed out—for example, by the vener- 
able Dr. John Clifford—that the utter repudiation of the doctrine of 
original sin involves consequences that stand in contradiction to the great 
body of Christian experience. The real issue is not a question of biology. 
The fundamental question is whether man has in the very organization 
of his natural life the elements of self-development into his highest 
destiny, or whether he requires the grace and fellowship of the living 
God which are not given in mere nature. No readjustment or restate- 
ment of doctrine will stand in the light of Christian experience which 
makes the attainment of the highest goal a matter of naturalistic evolu- 
tion. But of course Canon Barnes never meant to take so extreme a 
position. His error seems to have consisted in a one-sided overstatement 
of his position. Doubtless, he was in the right in so far as he sought to 
show that the Christian faith has to do with present and eternal realities, 
and that it requires assent to no theory in matters that lie merely in 
the province of science. In view, however, of the self-revelaticn of human 
sin in the last six years it is not likely that the church can be led into 
the vain delusion that man can save himself. In this Canon Barnes doubt- 
less represents the evangelical faith, even though his statement tends to 
the other extreme. 





WILLIAM SANDAY 


Tue recent death of Professor William Sanday, of Oxford, signifies 
the passing of the best-known and most influential theologian of the Eng- 
lish-speaking world. His preéminence was based upon a happy union of 
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fine personal qualities and rare scholarship. Dr. Sanday had extraor- 
dinary natural endowments, and he was a man of patient industry. But 
no one would fail to recognize in him a Christian character at least as 
rare as his intellectual attainments. Dr. James Hastings has called him 
the most Christlike man he ever knew. Something of this one feels in 
all his writings. These are almost perfect models of courteous considera- 
tion of writers of divergent views. They are not less distinguished by a 
beautiful frankness in accepting new truth and modesty respecting his 
own accomplishments. A man of beautiful face and striking figure and 
of most gracious manner, he was to those who knew him more than schol- 
arship and personal charm could account for; he was for them the great 
witness to the faith of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

In recent years Dr. Sanday grieved some of his friends and admirers 
by acknowledging his acceptance of certain elements of “modern” theology. 
There is no occasion here to enter into a detailed discussion of this 
matter. We must, however, record our conviction that Dr. Sanday 
yielded nothing that must be regarded as indispensable to a full and living 
faith in the living Lord Jesus Christ. As compared with many liberals 
in all Protestant lands Dr. Sanday must be regarded as moderately 
conservative. 

It is a well-known fact that certain Anglican theologians of high repute 
within their own communion have exerted but little influence upon 
thinkers in other bodies. Dr. Sanday is one of the happiest examples of 
another class—of the men of a more universal orientation, who speak 
to all Christian thinkers and can be understood by all. 





LAMBETH AND GENEVA 


CurisT1ans of every communion are feeling today the mighty force 
of the movement toward church unity. Great numbers of Christian people, 
it is true, are still living in sectarian self-complacency, yet the measure 
in which the movement has gripped the soul of Christendom is truly 
wonderful. In the July number of the Review’ we called attention to 
some of its recent phases. Closely following the publication of those 
observations came two of the most significant events in recent church 
history: the Lambeth Conference on the Reunion of the Churches and 
the Geneva Conference on Faith and Order. 

The Lambeth Conference was composed of the bishops and archbishops 
from all parts of the earth who are in full communion with the Church 
of England. The Geneva Conference was a delegated body composed 
of representatives of many communions in many lands. Even the great 
Eastern or Greek Church was represented. The chairman of the Geneva 
Conference was Bishop Brent, of Manila, and the secretary, Mr. Robert 
H. Gardiner, of Gardiner, Me., a Congregationalist. 

For various reasons the manifesto of the Lambeth Conference has 
made a stronger impression upon the Christian public than that of the 
Geneva Conference. The chief reason is, of course, that the Anglican 
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bishops, being all of one communion, were able to put forth something 
far more definite than the representatives of the many communions at 
Geneva could agree upon. And yet the Geneva Confereace showed a 
wonderful spirit of brotherhood and a deep sense of the large measure 
of unity already enjoyed. The great thing in the Geneva Conference was 
not any formal agreement, but the deep desire for fellowship in Christ 
—a fellowship in the unity of the faith and service—and the wonderfully 
frank and brotherly discussions. On the other hand it was possible in 
the nature of the case that the representatives of a single communion 
should make a pretty definite pronouncement. 

Not that the Anglican bishops found such a pronouncement an easy 
thing. There were many minor differences to be faithfully considered. 
Most of the members of the body must have needed long and earnest 
thought and prayer, in addition to all earlier study of the question, 
before they reached the needful clarity of vision. And the bishops were 
at length able to agree unanimously upon a statement and appeal which 
in itself is a great triumph of faith. For the document shows genuine 
agreement, not compromise. No doubt it contains features which before 
the discussions of the conference would have been unacceptable to various 
members of the body. Prayerful study and free discussion in the spirit 
resulted in an honest agreement. 

In the nature of the case the Lambeth pronouncement leaves some- 
thing to be desired. The non-Episcopal bodies cannot accept the Lambeth 
proposals without renouncing positions which as yet they cannot in good 
conscience renounce. Nevertheless we must all gratefully acknowledge a 
wonderful change in the new as compared with the older Anglican pro- 
posals. The spirit and tone of the encyclical are unimpeachable. The 
recognition of the Christianity of the non-Episcopal bodies is very cordial, 
even though, by implication at least, their ecclesiastical authority is 
denied. The validity of their baptism is acknowledged, and their mem- 
bers are ipso facto members of the universal church. It is even acknowl- 
edged that these bodies hold to precious truths which they have in some 
instances urged more effective'y than the Anglicans themselves. Fur- 
thermore, the Lambeth proposals are an appeal rather than an ultimatum. 
They are wholly without arrogance; they show a readiness to learn and 
a sincere desire to be led by the Spirit of God. When it is plainly declared 
that God had manifestly owned and blessed the ministry of nonconformists 
and that no minister should be asked to repudiate his own past ministry 
as invalid, the distance from the old uncompromising arrogance is clearly 
immense. We have every reason to thank God and take courage. At the 
same time we are bound to meet the Anglicans in the same spirit of 
patient endeavor to know the whole truth and will of God. 

The Anglican basis of union seems very simple: the Nicene Creed as 
the fundamental confession of faith, the two sacraments ordained by 
Christ himself, and the historic episcopate. At all these points there 
are serious difficulties. Multitudes of Christians feel that the Nicene 
Creed, while quite acceptable for substance of doctrine within broad 
limits, is not altogether intelligible and available to-day. Especially the 
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idea of holding it to be a finality and susceptible of no improvement is 
deprecated by many. As to the sacraments, the matter is rather painful 
when we consider the exclusion of Quakers, Salvationists and Plymouth 
Brethren. At the same time it is hardly conceivable that the Christian 
Church could ever set aside the sacraments. But of course the chief 
difficulty lies in the stress laid upon the “historic episcopate.” We feel 
that our Anglican brethren are in serious error at this point, but we do 
not hold their error to be radical. In other words, there is an element of 
truth in their claim, and they are gripped by that truth and it will not 
let them go. The truth, we take it, is the inviolable spiritual continuity 
of the church: the church must be apostolic; the stream of life in the 
church must be one and unbroken; the church lives by the truth once 
delivered unto the saints. The error—and we hold it to be a very grave 
one—lies in finding the spiritual continuity of fellowship inseparably 
bound up with and conditioned by purely external matters. We appeal 
to the Spirit’s own witness to the ministry of the word by non-Episcopal 
ministers as the demonstration of the proposition that the fullness of the 
life and fellowship of the Spirit is not dependent on what is called the 
historic episcopate. This was the irresistible argument of Paul against the 
exclusive Jewish-Christian party in his day, and it seems still to be an 
immovable rock of reality. 





BOOK NOTICES 





Modern Premiliennialism and the Christian Hope. By Harris FRaNnKLIN 
Ratt. 8vo, pp. 255. New York: The Abingdon Press. Price, $1.50, 
net. 


The Return of the Redeemer. By Grorce P. Eckman. 12mo, pp. 272. 
New York: The Abingdon Press. Paper, 50 cents, net. 


Premillennialism. By Greorce Preston Mains. i2mo, pp. 160. New York: 
The Abingdon Press. Price, $1, net. 


In a deep and profound sense we are saved by hope, but hope is not 
a phantom of the imagination without regard to the facts of life. Chris- 
tian hope is based on the assurance of the inherent validity of truth and 
the results already achieved are an earnest of the ultimate triumph of 
God over all the forces of evil. A correct perspective takes note of the 
background of history and of all world-movements in their relation to 
the spread of the gospel of Christ. There has been revolution with 
cataclysmic disturbances, but there has also been evolution in the quiet 
and steady growth of truth through the Christian centuries. In times 
of strain the revolutionary method becomes an obsession and a spirit of 
irresponsible enthusiasm, akin to fanaticism, is exhibited. We are in 
grave danger from this source to-day and any influences that give the 
necessary balance should be welcomed. 

These three volumes discuss in a comprehensive way one of the 
mistaken phases of Christian thought, so called, concerning the triumph 
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of Christ and his cause. Millenarianism refers to the reign of Christ 
for a thousand years without regard to the development of history. It 
will begin and end in cataclysmic fashion, so that the close will really 
be an anticlimax. This doctrine is based on only one passage in Scripture, 
Revelation 20. 1-10, which is taken literally, while the rest of the book 
is interpreted symbolically. It is further supported by Jewish Apoca- 
lyptic writings and Biblical passages quoted without regard to Scriptural 
context or content. The literalistic and mechanical theory of Biblical 
inspiration is both unhistorical and unspiritual, and it makes an appeal 
to credulity rather than to faith, as is the case with premillennialists. 
It might be supposed that their erroneous speculations would be con- 
futed by their manifest inconsistencies. Instead, an energetic campaign 
has been continuously conducted by the votaries of this doctrine and 
they have won many to its acceptance, although it cuts at the founda- 
tions of the Christian faith. Their success is explained in part by the 
undenominational character of the teaching, the assertive and dogmatic 
manner of speech, the appeal to Scripture language rather than to 
Scripture thought, and by a religious manner suggestive of other-worldli- 
ness. Pastors who have been so unfortunate as to have the votaries of 
this cult in their churches are fully aware of the havoc they work. It is 
therefore incumbent on preachers that they understand this heresy, for 
such it is, that they might instruct their people in the whole counsel of 
God. 

Professor Rall’s volume is a critical and constructive interpretation. 
He traces the scarlet thread of hope through Old and New Testaments, 
and differentiates between prophet and Apocalyptist, pointing out the 
characteristically dualistic, deterministic and pessimistic features of 
Apocalypse as well as its message of comfort and cheer for dark days. 
Jesus was not an Apocalyptist in the Jewish sense, for he emphasized 
without uncertainty the spiritual nature of the Kingdom of God and 
proclaimed the goodness and grace of God as “our Father” rather than 
his power and majesty as an autocratic ruler. The apostle Paul has 
nothing to say about premillennialism. Although at first he stressed the 
Apocalyptic hope, it was later subordinated to the realities of spiritual 
fellowship mediated through Christ the Redeemer and Reconciler. So 
also with John, whose Gospel ignores the Apocalyptic element in favor 
of a present spiritual experience. The teaching of the book of Revela- 
tion is also well summarized by Professor Rall, but even this book lends 
no support to premillennialism, except for one passage which if taken 
symbolically with the rest of the work contradicts this doctrine. It is 
interesting to learn that the church has consistently repudiated this 
heresy because it contravenes the spirit of faith and hope and endeavors 
to revert to a Jewish state which is essentially anti-Christian. Its 
pessimism, fatalism, militarism, and materialism are also discussed. An 
important chapter is that on “Where Premillennialism Leads.” In spite 
of its declarations about the Christian hope, it really destroys the hope 
which has buoyed up Christians in every generation and sends them 
adrift on an open sea without chart or compass. The practical implica- 
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tions of premillennialism are considered particularly in Part III. The 
testimony of both history and experience is against it, as is also that 
of Scripture. The spiritual nature of the Kingdom of God and its pro- 
gressive coming summon the church to make God more real to men and 
bring them into fellowship with him, whose character revealed in Christ 
is a challenge to us to engage in his service, until the consummation 
when God shall be all and in all. This is a very strong book and should 
be widely studied. 

Dr. Eckman’s volume is confined exclusively to Scripture exposi- 
tion. He brings together passages with due regard to their context and 
reviews all the factors involved, in the light of the world’s advances. 
His aim is to convince those who rely wholly on the Scriptures, and so 
he has avoided references to the discussions of scholars. Here he com- 
pletes the thought so well set forth in his previous book, When Christ 
Comes Again. This exposition by one of our greatest preachers, who 
always had the ear of the people, cannot fail to convince those who 
desire to know the truth. There is no other book that quite covers the 
ground with such thoroughness, and where justice is done both to the 
language and the thought of the Scriptures. “The key to the seeming 
contradictions in the words of Jesus about his coming again is found in 
the fact that he was not always speaking about the same thing.” He 
holds with others that there have been several comings of Christ. “After 
we have made every allowance required to reconcile the seeming incon- 
sistencies in the prophecy of our Lord concerning his second advent, it is 
still impossible to explain the predictions which remain on any other 
ground than that Christ announced in clear terms that he was coming 
back at the end of the age to raise the dead, judge the world and intro- 
duce the life of the heavenly world.” This quotation indicates his point 
of view. The titles of the chapters suggest the questions discussed. 
They are: “The Coming of the Lord,” “The Promise of His Coming,” 
“The Expectation of His Coming,” “Coming in His Kingdom,” “The 
Kingdom as the Prophets Foresaw It,” “The Kingdom as Apocalypse 
Pictured It,” “The Kingdom as Jesus Preached It,” “The Kingdom as the 
Apostles Thought It,” “The Kingdom and the Church,” “The End of the 
World,” “The Puzzle of the Antichrist,” “The Millennium,” “Arma- 
geddon the Last War,” “The Business of the Hour.” Those who are 
obsessed by the second coming of Christ suffer from unreality, get out 
of relation to the current life of their times, indulge in false interpreta- 
tions of the life of the world, ignore all use of human judgment in the 
study of the great themes of the Bible. 

Dr. Mains is brief but direct. He quotes extensively and his pungent 
criticism of premillennialism will commend itself to all who wish to have 
in compact and lucid form the best thought of Christian scholarship 
concerning a doctrine which discards Scripture perspective, misunder- 
stands history, disregards learning, advocates Jewish provincialism, con- 
tradicts the gospel of redemption, and interferes with the spread of the 
Kingdom of our God and his Christ. 
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The Apocalypse of John. Studies in Introduction with a Critical and 
Exegetical Commentary. By Isson T. Beckwitn, Ph.D., D.D. 8vo, 
pp. xv+794. New York: The Macmillan Company. Price, $4. 


Tue Book of Revelation has suffered much rough handling from 
interpreters who have seen only half the truth. They have treated this 
book by a poet as though it were written in prose by a dogmatic 
theologian. The imagination has been resorted to more than the reason, 
guesses have taken the place of knowledge, and assertion has superseded 
investigation. The weird theories advanced by some religionists prove 
that their calculations were limited by materialistic prepossessions 
instead of being liberated by spiritual considerations. It is only in 
recent years that we have had access to the extensive Jewish Apoca- 
lyptic literature to which the great Christian Apocalypse was greatly 
indebted. It cannot be understood independently of this vast literature, 
which includes Ezekiel, Daniel, the Book of Enoch, Second Esdras and 
the Apocalypse of Baruch. This type of writing was invariably pro- 
duced in times of persecution and their purpose was essentially practical, 
not speculative. The Revelation of John was written to warn the church of 
its peril and to quicken its spiritual life by imparting courage, endurance 
and comfort, and by fortifying its confidence in the ultimate triumph of 
God over the powers of evil. This explains why certain of its passages 
have been justly regarded as among the most precious portions of the 
Bible. 

Dr. Beckwith has made a valuable contribution to the clearer under- 
standing of the book of Revelation. It is not an enigma, but is “one of 
the most comprehensible, as it is one of the most splendid books of our 
Bible, and—I might also add—a book of extraordinary literary power.” 
The Introduction deals with most of the relevant questions, although it 
does not sufficiently reckon with the religious syncretism of Asia 
Minor in the first century, when there was an intermixture of Parsi, 
Egyptian and Hellenic elements in the popular religion. This sig- 
nificant feature in the background of the Apocalypse is ably dealt with 
by Professor James Moffatt in his masterly commentary in the Exposi- 
tor’s Greek Testament. While Dr. Beckwith favors the tradition that the 
Apocalypse was written by the apostle John, he also realizes the difficul- 
ties connected with this conclusion. “Opinion will probably remain 
divided between John the Apostle and John the Presbyter, according to 
the attitude of different minds toward evidence. But it cannot be too 
strongly emphasized that the question of the personality of the author is 
altogether subordinate to that of the canonicity of the book and iis 
religious value.” We cannot be too frequently reminded that the author 
was not writing beforehand the history of the future as it would take 
place in the world and the church. He was dealing with contemporary 
events in accordance with permanent principles, as valid for our own 
day as they were for his own distracted times. When the book is read 
from the author’s historical and literary standpoint and taken as a 
whole, it will be seen that its unity of purpose was in harmony with the 
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entire apostolic testimony of the first century. “The book is the work of a 
prophet and a religious poet often transported with the transcendent 
thoughts filling his vision, writing with the unrestrained freedom of a 
Hebrew in departing from ordered sequence and self-consistency, in 
seizing and mingling figures, in joining abruptly anticipation and ret- 
rospect, in suggesting rather than unfolding thought, and in drawing 
for his vehicle of expression from every part of Jewish life and litera- 
ture, especially from Jewish eschatology.” 

The historical method of study thus enables us to set this product 
of the first century in its legitimate context, so that its real message to 
the twentieth century might be more intelligently appreciated. Section 
VIII of the Introduction on “Permanent and Transitory Elements in the 
Apocalypse” is an able discrimination between relative values and should 
be carefully studied. Another section on “The Theology of the Apoca- 
lypse” is equally suggestive. Section I on “The Eschatological Hope” 
passes in review the whole Biblical contribution to this subject and due 
recognition is given to the Messianic conceptions which held controlling 
influence at various periods including the New Testament age. “While 
the expectations of both prophecy and apocalyptic center in a coming 
messianic era, that is, in a final era in which the Kingdom of God will 
be established, the former conceives the kingdom chiefly in political and 
earthly aspects, the latter in those that are non-political and supernatural. 
The main interest of the one is mundane; of the other supermundane.” 
After pointing out that the distinctiveness of apocalyptic is in its 
religious and eschatological ideas, it is shown that among other char- 
acteristics are visions and raptures and the element of mysteriousness. 
Several of the apocalyptic writings, canonical and non-canonical, are 
also described, as an aid to the comparative study of these writings, so 
necessary to a correct understanding of the Christian Apocalypse. A 
further help toward a knowledge of this book is the section on “The 
Times of the Apocalypse of John.” 

Dr. Beckwith holds to the unity of this writing and here he is in 
agreement with the consensus of opinion on the subject. The theory of 
revision which implies a primary Apocalypse and the theory of com- 
pilation which makes the author wholly dependent on other Jewish and 
Christian Apocalypses are both inadequate in explaining the ordered 
arrangement of the book. The unity advocated is, however, consistent 
with a free use of material derived from other sources. As Dr. Moffatt 
well put it, “John’s Apocalypse is flecked with allusions to Ezekiel, 
Zechariah, and, above all, Daniel. But his use of Daniel especially is 
more than that of a Mttérateur reproducing impressive and poetic con- 
ceptions from the study of a classic. For all the artistic and even arti- 
ficial literary shape of the book, we should weigh it in the wrong scales 
were we to estimate it as the work of an author who simply drew upon 
such earlier models for his own later purposes.” To this might be added 
a sentence from Dr. Beckwith that, “more than half the number of 
verses contain allusions to the Old Testament, or imagery, figures or 
language therefrom.” But whatever the author incorporated was first 
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passed through the crucible of his own mind and the apocalyptic hope 
was infused by the Christian spirit, so that his volume is “the blossom 
and fruit of the great apocalyptic movement which grew up in the 
century before and the century after Christ.” Many difficulties of the 
Apocalypse can be met if we recognize the literary manner of its author, 
which was marked by repetitions, interruptions, contradictions, abrupt 
changes, the use of brief indefinite expressions, and of symbols, types 
and numbers. These features are carefully noted. Another section is a 
“Summary of the Contents of the Apocalypse.” There is much else of 
value in the Introduction, which furnishes the student with a full equip- 
ment for a comprehensive study of this unique book of the New Testa- 
ment. The commentary goes into questions of detail. It is both critical 
and exegetical with numerous textual notes and historical references 
which throw light on the circumstances of the author and his times. It 
is exceptionally well done and is a credit to American scholarship. 
Altogether this is a notable volume. It will help to clarify thought that 
has become mystified by the fantastic speculations of those who discard 
the perspective of history and the deeper purpose of the redemption in 
Jesus Christ. 

Oscar L. JosEerx. 


The Epistles of Saint John. By Cuartes Gore, D.D. 12mo, pp. xiii+237. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, $2. 


Like everything which the late Bishop of Oxford has written, this 
latest volume by him has all his well-known characteristics of strength 
and weakness. He is nothing if not forceful and the decisiveness which 
he claims for the apostle John is one of his qualities, although, unlike 
Saint John, he inclines toward the spirit of dogmatism. He is a scholar 
without the mild persistence of Professor Sanday, but he is also a 
preacher with tue arresting abilities of the best. It is as a preacher’s 
contribution that this volume should be judged. His argument in favor 
of the Johannine authorship of the fourth Gospel is well taken, but 
those who accept the opposite view receive short shrift. The First Epistle 
is accepted as a commentary on the leading ideas of the Gospel. These 
ideas, moreover, are marked by profundity and simplicity. The term 
mysticism has been variously defined by different writers. Dr. Gore’s 
exposition of it is worth quoting. “By the term ‘mystic’ we describe a 
class of thinkers who have three special characteristics—first, that they 
are not content with a surface view of the world or with its external 
aspect, but (in Wordsworth’s phrase) ‘see into the life of things’; 
secondly, that they have an intensely vivid perception of the unity of all 
things in God—they see God in all things and all things in God, and 
find in communion with God, aimed at and in part realized here and now, 
the chief occupation of their lives; thirdly, that their method of arriving 
at truth is not the method of argument or discursive reasoning, but the 
method of intuition; they do not arrive at truth by critical inquiry or 
antagonism ‘to error, but by a sort of positive vision or feeling. Now 
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Saint John has all those characteristics to an intense degree. 
intensely mystical.” 

The “momentous simplicities” of this Epistle are vividly expounded 
with reference to our own situation. On the idea that “God is Light,” 
Dr. Gore points out that, “Saint John’s Gospel of life consists first of all 
in a message about the nature of God. This is because what men will 
become and do depends in the long run upon what they believe about 
God.” On another page he vigorously states the relation between belief 
and practice. “It is really shallowness, or what Butler calls shortness 
of thought, which causes so many to-day to talk as if ‘what exactly people 
believe’ is not of much importance so long as their hearts are right. 
The fact is that however much inconsistency there may be between 
intellectual belief and practice at any particular moment or in any par- 
ticular individual, in the long run how men behave—the character of 
their whole civilization, indeed—depends upon what exactly they really 
believe about God.” Another formative idea is that “God is Love.” The 
decided trend of Saint John’s argument implies that the true character 
of God was revealed in Jesus Christ. Hence the force of his warnings 
against the insidious influence of false teachers. This is well brought 
out in the chatper on “The Antichrists.” The fatal fallacy of Gnosticism 
was in the attempt te “dissolve” Jesus by depreciating the strength of 
his divine-human person. Such a fell conspiracy has been discovered in 
every age. The hearty acceptance of the full revelation of God in Jesus 
Christ is further evidenced in the practical expression of the law of love. 
It has always held true that “Christianity could only triumph through 
the exhibition among men of a human fellowship of love utterly tran- 
scending all racial differences and prejudices.” Dr. Gore believes, as do 
all Christians, in the coming of Christ in glory, but he adds wisely that 
“we are not meant to learn the future beforehand, except in its moral 
principles.” We cannot, however, accept his view that the words “Jesus 
cometh in the flesh” refer to the second coming and not to the Incarna- 
tion. There is some clear thinking on the subject of sin. It is not “a 
survival of animal instinct” which civilization tends to outgrow. “Sin 
is a spiritual thing—a rebellion of will which appears in refined and 
intellectual as well as in sensual and animal forms. Developed civiliza- 
tions are no less sinful than barbarisms.” Back of sin is the presence of 
the master-rebel who is not a principle but a personality, the enemy of all 
good. We must therefore conclude that “There are two tendencies; two 
standards; two kingdoms between which we have to choose; and our 
wisdom is to see each in its essential nature, in its ultimate issue, and 
under its real leader—Christ or the devil; Christ or Antichrist. Of 
course, Saint John is no dualist. He of all men knows that there is one 
God—that the devil is only a rebel spirit, and that the kingdom of evil 
is destined only for final overthrow. Nevertheless, in our existing world 
evil is alive and active, and stands to be overcome.” 

Dr. Gore’s conception of intercessory prayer is too limited. While 
the illustrations from our Lord’s High Priestly prayer in John, chapter 
seventeen, and from Saint Paul’s prayers, suggest that intercession is 
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to be offered “for the perfecting of those already in correspondence with 
God,” there are other passages, as I Timothy, chapter two, which have a 
more inclusive bearing. How could we pray for the extension of the 
Kingdom of God if we ignore those outside its fellowship? Indeed, the 
very genius of the New Testament implies the high practice of interces- 
sion on behalf of those without as well as those within. The Second and 
Third Epistles are briefly discussed although the essence of their teaching 
is succinctly enforced. These writings of Saint John are marked by the 
notes of conviction, assurance, definiteness and inevitableness. This is 
what we greatly need in our own day of moral confusion and spiritual 
destitution. We are therefore thankful to Dr. Gore for presenting their 
timely message with such clear thought, conclusive reasoning and cogent 
application. 


The Spread of Christianity in the Modern World. By Epwarp CaLDWELL 
Moore. 12mo, pp. xi+352. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press. Price, $2, net. 


West and East. The Expansion of Christendom and the Naturalization 
of Christianity in the Orient in the Nineteenth Century. By Epwarp 
CALDWELL Moore. 8vo, pp. xii+421. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Price, $4. 


We need the synthetic mind to understand the clash of ideals and 
traditions and to interpret the underlying unity of what appears to be 
discord and division. The spirit of pretension and the attitude of 
patronage are expressive of provincialism which in the last analysis is 
an exhibition of ignorance. If we rightly discern the signs of the times 
we cannot but recognize that “the ends of the earth are coming in ever 
larger degree to have a common life.” A new world consciousness will 
help us to subordinate local to universal elements and to cease to think 
of “the effete East,” which in reality is a paradox; for there has been 
as much movement and unrest in the Orient, though of a different sort, 
as in the Occident. Many of our ideas about Eastern peoples have been 
nourished on the unwholesome food of prejudice. The eulogy of Western 
civilization has received the scathing criticism of facts and we are com- 
pelled to acknowledge that much of it has been viciously injurious. This 
conclusion need not make us pessimistic, but should drive us to use all 
agencies of interpretation and fellowship to bridge the chasm between 
races and nations. Such an attempt has a direct bearing on the mission- 
ary task of the church and any contributions made towards a more com- 
prehensive conception of this enterprise will materially aid in further- 
ing it. 

These two volumes by Professor Moore of Harvard University supple- 
ment each other and help us to understand the processes by which 
Christianity should be naturalized and nationalized. The spread of 
Christianity in the modern world is a historical survey of the arrests 
and advances of missionary work with reference to other world move- 
ments. This larger background enables us to dea] impartially and ade- 
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quately with the expansion of Christendom, viewed in its outward and 
inward aspects. The work of colonization and commerce has been con- 
temporaneous with that of evangelization, but frequently the last has 
been absorbed by the first two and even set aside, as witness the history 
of the British East India Company for the first two hundred years of 
its operations. It was not to be expected that so many-sided a move- 
ment could be completely described within the brief compass of this 
volume. But the author of Christian Thought since Kant has the ability 
to seize the salient features of the currents of thought and life, and in 
the volume on modern missions he has furnished a remarkably full 
outline which can be filled in by those who would use the unusually 
extensive bibliography appended to it. We wish, however, that this 
historical and critical recital had been at least as large as his lectures 
on West and East. Here he discusses the principles involved in the 
spread of the influence of European civilization and in the propaganda 
of Christianity. 

We are reminded that the war, far from discrediting Christianity 
in the minds of thoughtful Orientals, really discredited Christendom for 
having fallen so far below the level of Christianity. The expansion of 
Europe was not merely one of territory but more decidedly that of the 
European mind. Everywhere, even among the most conservative 
Oriental peoples, there has taken place the adoption and adaptation of 
European ideas and institutions. This peaceful conquest of Orientals 
who are assimilating the ideals and thoughts of the West is one of the 
most notable phenomena of the modern world. But herein lies a serious 
danger. “We of the West have not given to the rest of the world simply 
the finished results of our civilization or of our faith. On the contrary, 
we have presented to the world our own unsolved problems. We have 
drawn all mankind within the contagion of our own unrest. We have 
broken in ruthlessly upon the supposed peace of the Orient without 
having any peace of our own to offer.” This question is considered in 
its economic, industrial, commercial, moral and religious bearings, and 
the arguments are supported by illustrations from the entire field of 
activities. It is worth recalling that the missionary awakening was at 
first opposed by Protestant ecclesiastical bodies. Even Luther regarded 
missions as futile and went so far as to denounce them as an interference 
with the plan of God. Just as in the Reformation period missions were 
fostered by the pietists, so in the later century they were sustained as 
purely voluntary undertakings of an undenominational character. This 
was also true of the efforts against slavery, on behalf of prison reform, 
and for industrial and social betterment. What a reflection all this is 
on institutional Christianity! Another fact worth mentioning is that 
the purpose of both Roman Catholics and Protestants, at the outset, was 
to establish “sovereignties of their respective faiths” in non-Christian 
lands, and so perpetuate all the hampering distinctions of Lutheran, 
Anglican, Nonconformist and New England dogma and ecclesiasticism. 
An important distinction is made between evangelization, which may: be 
the task of a few years, and Christianization, which -is-a* problem of 
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ages. “Christianization must seem to us, when we think soberly, a 
limitless task, for it means the transformation of every phase of the 
life of man. It is a task which musi be the more prolonged and the 
more difficult in proportion as we aim at reality and not at any mere 
semblance of victory for the Christian cause in the world.” 

One of the limitations of early Protestantism was due to its sus- 
picious attitude toward culture and civilization. The early missionaries 
sought to change the mind and heart of individuals but did not consider 
the relations of the outward to the inner life. The change in later mis- 
sionary propaganda was due to the larger conception of the social impli- 
cations and applications of Christianity. “If the eighteenth century was 
the century of the civil question, the nineteenth has been by eminence 
the century of the social question.” In the twentieth century it is 
receiving larger emphasis, as the aim of religion is now understood to 
be, not to rescue men from the world but in the world. The progress 
thus made in medicine, trade, government, and social reforms under the 
influence of the larger missionary outlook is fully discussed in Lecture IV. 
Dr. Moore impartially appraises the beneficial effects of British rule in 
India especially as regards administration, education and the exercise. of 
justice. These matters, as they affect other Eastern nations, are also 
discussed with a wealth of knowledge and understanding. The question 
of education receives the careful attention it deserves in Lectures V and 
VI. “Emphasis upon education has been everywhere one of the striking 
characteristics of the nineteenth century. A cause which was, until the 
middle of the eighteenth century, essentially aristocratic, has now become 
the object of unbounded popular enthusiasm. A training, which had 
aimed exclusively at the fitting of a chosen few for leadership, now 
aims at the dissemination of all useful knowledge among the masses of 
mankind. It seeks to impart some form of fitness to the most needy and 
helpless classes. It aims to qualify literally all men for ever enlarging 
responsibilities.” The value of industrial education is not overlooked, 
nor is that of the influence of the press, while the bencficial change in 
the position of women in the East is set forth at length. The teaching 
of religion is suggestively discussed and the need for the reinterpretation 
of religion is earnestly advocated. 

It is evident that religion can never be the same everywhere. So 
far as Christianity is concerned, we must make fuller provision for the 
exhibition of types of Christianity which refiect the peculiar mental and 
social climate of each country. In its contact with non-Christian faiths 
Christianity should assimilate to itself much in these faiths. But what 
is Christianity? It is “that element of the pure spiritual intuition and 
enthusiasm of Jesus, which in composition with elements given in time 
and place and circumstance, did the work which a given race or era 
needed to have done and aided men to live their lives in God.” This 
answer is indefinite and unsatisfactory. It is a form of transformed 
humanitarianism with Jesus at the center, to be sure, but it does not have 
the decisive note of apostolic Christianity which was both aggressive 
and constructive. Granted that the earlier missionaries had a circum- 
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scribed horizon they yet wrought effectively in changing the lives of 
men and also in introducing social transformations. What was said of 
the work of the Benedictines was true of these pioneer emissaries: 
“They went out to save their souls and saved the world by accident.” 
Should we not hold with the pietists and evangelicals that Christianity 
is “primarily a personal and inner relation of the individual soul to the 
God whom Jesus revealed and to Jesus as the Revealer and Redeemer”? 
Does it not also consist of “that series of facts and phenomena in which 
the life of believers, in their communion one with another and with their 
Lord and Master, found expression”? Have not these facts been conveyed 
to the world through the church, which, though failing at many points, 
has been the unique agency for the spread of Christianity and will con- 
tinue so to be to the end of time? A Christianity that is to be natu- 
ralized and nationalized must have a deeper content than the “reduced” 
Christianity of liberalism. 

There will doubtless be assimilation and adaptation, but the Oriental 
types of Christianity must in essence correspond with what is accepted 
in the West, or it will cease to be Christianity and become a congeries 
of eclectic beliefs and eccentric practices without the redemption vitality 
of the gospel of Christ. We have only to refer to the various Somajes 
in India in support of this statement. “Our German and English and 
American Christianity is all shot through with elements which are not 
Christian in their origin. They are an inheritance from our own 
Teutonic forefathers from before the time when these received Chris- 
tianity.” So writes Dr. Moore. What then is to prevent the same mis- 
fortune overtaking Oriental Christianity unless we guard against com- 
promises in matters of caste in India, ancestral worship in China and 
other distinctively anti-Christian practices elsewhere? We must, above 
all, secure and preserve the vivid personal experience of the reality and 
redemption of Jesus Christ. We shall then be free to modify and adapt 
and receive whatever will further the Christianization of the nations. 
These two volumes provoke thought, stimulate inquiry, suggest policies 
in view of radical changes swiftly taking place throughout the world. 
Although we disagree with some of the conclusions, these two discussions 
merit the attention of those who would see Christendom become more 
Christian, and who would offer to paganism the real deliverance in Jesus 
Christ our Saviour and Lord, so that his cause and kingdom may be 
established in all the earth. 0. L. J. 


The Lord of Life and Death. By the Rev. J. D. Jones, M.A., D.D. 12mo, 
pp. 316. New York: Hodder & Stoughton. Price, $2, net. 


Coutp these sermons be preached to an American audience with 
sustained interest till the completion of the series? There are not many 
preachers who have shown courage to undertake such a course. Or shall 
we rather say that the methods of the American preacher differ from 
those of his British brother? The art of expository preaching is prac- 
ticed to greater advantage on the other side of the ocean than it is with 
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us; and yet the welcome given to British preachers proves that our 
congregations are not averse to this style of preaching. It is by no 
means the easiest way, for it demands careful study of the Bible and all 
available helps; but it has always proved to be full of rich compensa- 
tions. Dr. Cadman, than whom there is no one more competent to speak 
on the subject, says in his volume, Ambassadors of God, “While to-day 
some American preachers are expository, the larger number are topical 
in their mode of sermonic treatment, and not a few sacrifice the authority 
derived from a full and accurate knowledge of the Bible. The necessity 
for expository preaching is accentuated by the present condition of the 
English-speaking peoples.” 

Dr. Jones has selected one of the most significant incidents in the 
gospel story for his exposition. The raising of Lazarus is a theme of 
large meaning, as Tennyson in “In Memoriam” and Browning in the 
“Epistle of Karshish” have so finely shown. Its message to the sorrow- 
ing heart and the broken spirit of our own day is brought home by Dr. 
Jones with deep insight and the charm of tender sympathy. The assur- 
ance of peace through Christ and the certainty of immortality in him, 
so convincingly declared in his volume, If a Man Die, are found also in 
this latest volume. This preacher has made a diligent use of lexicon, 
commentary and the Greek New Testament, but his study is in the back- 
ground. When he quotes, there is the impression of familiarity with the 
best thought. Sometimes he stops to bring out the meaning of a word 
and appeals to grammar. On the text, “He groaned in the spirit,” he 
says, “There is a difficulty about the word ‘spirit. The word in the 
Greek is in the simple dative. There is no preposition ‘in.’ The ‘in’ is 
our revisers’ translation of what they take to be the meaning of the 
dative. But some say that ‘spirit’ is the object of the verb, not the 
sphere with which the emotion was displayed. They would translate 
‘He sternly checked his spirit.’ And the interpretation they put on it is 
this. They say that our Lord’s natural inclination was to exercise his 
Divine power at once, and so put an end to Mary’s heartbroken grief. 
But ‘He sternly checked his spirit,’ and, as Westcott says, ‘first volun- 
tarily brought himself into complete sympathy with the sorrow which he 
came to relieve.’ He checked his first impulse to exercise his power, in 
order that in sheer but dear human sympathy he might weep with Mary.” 
On the tears of Jesus there is a suggestive difference brought out. “The 
verb used to describe the weeping of Mary is the word xdalw; the verb 
used to describe the weeping of Jesus is the verb daxpiw. Now, the 
difference between the two verbs is something like this: «xAalw suggests 
loud and convulsive lamentation, sobbing, and wailing; daxpiw suggests 
the silent shedding of tears. Mary wailed. But of Jesus, the evangelist 
only says that tears fell from him. The weeping of Jesus, Godet says, 
is the expression of a calm and gentle sorrow.” Often a word yields a 
happy application. Thus on the text, “Nevertheless let us go unto him,” 
Dr. Jones writes: “The assurance of immortality is in almost every line 
of this wonderful chapter. It shines upon us out of such a sentence as 
this. Personal conscious immortality is involved in this sentence: ‘Let 
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us go unto him.’ There surely never was a more comforting, hope- 
inspiring ‘nevertheless’ than that of this sentence. It tells us things are 
not what they seem. Death looks like destruction and the end of things. 
But it is not. The last word is not death, but life. Death snatches our 
dear ones from our side; nevertheless they live. We lay them in the 
cold, dark grave; nevertheless they are not there, but in the house of 
many mansions. To all appearance they are lost to us; nevertheless they 
are ours still, and nearer than we sometimes think. This conjunction 
is a challenge to death, it is a repudiation of death, it is a denial of 
death.” In the sermon on “Providential Absences” there is a beautiful 
illustration worth quoting. “There is a picture in one of the foreign 
galleries entitled ‘Cloudland.’ It hangs at the end of a long gallery, and 
at first sight it looks like a boding, menacing, threatening sky. But as 
you come near, the clouds resolve themselves into an innumerable com- 
pany of little angel faces, which is a parable. The dark cloud is God's 
angel. The seeming absences may be a blessing. ‘I am glad for your 
sakes that I was not there, to the intent ye may believe.’” Some of the 
titles of these fifteem sermons are “The Bethany Household,” “The 
Delays of Love,” “The Twelve-Hour Day,” “The Tears of Jesus,” “Jesus 
at the Grave,” “The Effect of the Miracle.” They are all worth reading 
and both preachers and laity will find them full of the consolations and 
conquests of the Christian faith. 


The Voice of the Negro. By Ronert T. Kerirn (editor). E. P. Dutton & 
Co., New York, 1920. 


The Negro Faces America. By Hersert J. SELIGMANN. Harper & Bros., 
New York, 1920. 


Darkwater. By W. E. Burcuarpt Du Bois. Harcourt, Brace & Howe, New 
York, 1920. 


Finding a Way Out. By Rozert Russa Morton. Doubleday, Page & Co., 
Garden City, N. Y., 1920. 


For years one of the commonest fallacies noticeable in discussions 
of the Negro question in the United States has been a tendency to leave 
out of account altogether the Negro’s own opinion as to the problem and 
his attitude toward it. Gradually things are changing. Immediately after 
the Washington riot of last year a teacher in the Virginia Military Insti- 
tute thought that it might be worth while to make a compilation from 
the colored press of the country to show the Negro’s own reaction to the 
riot, as well as to the war and other events from day to day. When he 
told a publisher that he was making such a compilation, the reply was 
that the book would be disagreeable reading. “There are some things,” 
says Professor Kerlin, “worse than disagreeable reading.” 

The Voice of the Negro is interesting throughout, and shows that 
the race has indeed traveled far since America declared war on Germany 
in 1917. Extracts setting forth the differences between the new Negro 
and the old, and the feeling of the race as to grievances and demands, 
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riots and lynchings, are all here. One would be interested in knowing 
Professor Kerlin’s own reaction to his reading; but interpretation would 
probably have obscured the value of the work. It may be that he will 
give us an independent study later. 

In The Negro Faces America we get interpretation, and that by 
a very clever journalist. Mr. Seligmann is thoroughly informed on the 
unhappy events of the last few years, and he gives special attention to the 
Negro as an industrial factor. A rather excessive use of quotation may 
be pardoned, as on such a subject it is necessary to give facts and refer- 
ences. A chapter is devoted to what the author calls the South’s “color 
psychosis,” the effect of which is “the continuance in the South of a state 
of feeling closely akin to the hysteria which swept the rest of the nation 
in the World War,” and we come to the interesting conclusion that “the 
chief problem of race relations in the United States is the education of 
white people to decency in their attitude toward colored citizens.” 

Fortunately the year has also brought to us two books by men who 
are highly representative of their race and who approach from somewhat 
different angles the problem that affects their people. Darkwater is 
one of those intense human documents that may be liked or disliked, 
rather hated or loved, but that cannot be overlooked. The author, out- 
standing for two decades as a student of racial questions, in the book 
that has now appeared formally attempts to sum up his theory of life and 
his indictment of the white world. While the book is of superb literary 
quality, we miss the uniform richness of style that characterized The 
Souls of Black Folk; and it is to be regretted that the tone of the book is 
sometimes high-keyed and shrill. The message, however, is there, and it 
is the absolute sincerity of Darkwater with which one has to reckon. 
Dr. Du Bois describes a little adventure on a street in Nashville one day 
while he was still a young student. “From that day to this,” he says, “I 
have never knowingly raised my hat to a Southern white woman.” He 
asks, “Can you imagine the United States protesting against Turkish atroc- 
ities in Armenia, while the Turks are silent about mobs in Chicago and 
St. Louis; what is Louvain compared with Memphis, Waco, Washington, 
Dyersburg, and Estill Springs? What Belgium now suffers is not half, 
not even a tenth, of what she has done to black Congo since Stanley’s 
great dream of 1880.” This is a strong position, and in connection with 
the whole matter of lynching all will watch with interest the fate of the 
bill just now before the national Senate. 

Very different from the last book in both message and tone is Find- 
ing a Way Out. The author of the work is well aware that it raises 
dangerous questions and comparisons. As he himself is the successor 
of Booker T. Washington, one is forced to remember Up from Slavery, 
a piece of writing incomparable for its tact, its simplicity, and its telling 
force. Dr. Moton’s book, however, avoids dangerous pitfalls and becomes 
the possessor of an independent interest. For what he says as to his own 
early life, as to Hampton Institute, and as to the Negro soldiers that he 
addressed in France, it is alike interesting; but beyond any such reasons 
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as these Finding a Way Out assumes definite importance. It, too, is a 
genuine document of the times. It is new five years since Booker T. Wash- 
ington died. Within that little space how much of life and of history 
have been compressed, not only of the Negro but of the world! So far 
as the Negro is concerned, both Hampton and Tuskegee have made a 
definite contribution. Dr. Moton’s book becomes nothing less than an his- 
torical record of many of the efforts of recent years for the advancement 
of his people. It is from this standpoint that it finally seems to us to be 
of most value. BENJAMIN BRAWLEY. 
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Tuere is nothing in the annals of church history to surpass the 
thrilling recital of courageous devotion to an ideal exhibited by the Pil- 
grims. They braved the dangers of an ocean voyage and the rigors of 
winter in an inhospitable climate that they might secure for themselves 
the benefits of religious and economic freedom. Their success in this 
undertaking was a credit to the leadership which guided these pioneers 
of a better day. It is sufficient to mention the names of John Robinson 
the counselor and pastor, William Brewster the elder, John Carver the 
first governor, William Bradford the second governor and author of The 
History of Plymouth Plantation, Miles Standish the valiant soldier, Samuel 
Fuller the doctor. We recall the abortive attempts at colonfkation of the 
Huguenots of the sixteenth century to illustrate this fact of leadership. 
They failed in Brazil and South Carolina, not because of the Portuguese 
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and Spaniards, but owing to the treachery of their French supporters. 
The Pilgrims were moved by a disentangled spirit, free from vagrant 
impulses, having a definite goal and determined to advance towards it in 
spite of all hazards. They were in quest of i!berty and were ready to fight 
for it, and, if need be, die to secure it, Taey were crusaders to establish 
righteousness on virgin soil, So deep was their constancy and their loy- 
alty to convictions that they were prepared to take great risks and to live 
dangerously in their purpose to obtain the cherished prize. 

The cynic who declared that the Pilgrims went West because they 
had gone sour only exposed his ignorance and his inability to understand 
the sublime idealism which inspired these men of conscience to show 
conscientiousness in sacrificial dedication. To be sure, they had no per- 
fection of character. There were sinister lapses and manifest defects in 
them no less than in the apostles oi the early church. We need not crown 
them with artificial aureoles to recognize their intrinsic excellencies, nor 
need we confer on them faint praise or undisguised criticism to under- 
stand the limitations of their humanness. They belonged to the humble 
walks of life, without wealth or rank. We think of them as the Pilgrim 
Fathers because this title is suggestive of their work of originating a new 
order and not on account of their age, for most of them were under forty 
years of age. Therein lies, in no small measure, the genius of their cour- 
ageous undertaking. It cannot be emphasized too much that the signifi- 
cance of this venture is spiritual. Their supreme purpose was to lay 
foundations “for ye propagating and advancing ye gospell of ye Kingdom 
of Christ in those remote parts of the world; yea though they should be 
but as stepping-stones unto others for ye performing of so great a work.” 

The temper of these men is reflected in the letter of Robinson and 
Brewster to Sir Edwin Sandys relative to their scheme of colonization: 
“We are knit together, as a body, in a most strict and sacred Bond and 
Covenant of the Lord; of the violation whereof we make great conscience, 
and by virtue whereof we do hold ourselves straitly tied to all care of each 
other’s good and of the whole by every one, and so mutually. It is not 
with us as with other men whom small things can discourage or small 
discontentments cause to wish themselves at home again.” The fact that 
not one of them showed any desire to return after they landed at Plymouth. 
in spite of the dire hardships and the large depletion of their numbers 
by death, is a glowing testimony to their “unconquerable spirit dedicated 
to an indestructible ideal.” We must distinguish between the Pilgrims 
who were dissenters, mostly simple country folk, who settled in Plymouth, 
and the Puritans, many of whom belonged to the gentry and were men 
of wealth and influence, who came later and settled in Salem and Boston. 
When the Massachusetts Bay Colony took in the Plymouth Colony in 
1691, there arose out of the merger a better economic, religious and social 
order, of a kind that was not anticipated by either body at the beginning. 
It must nevertheless be said to the credit of the Pilgrims that they were 
free from the intolerance and inquisitorial spirit of the Puritans, who, 
although possessed of academic culture, were lacking in the finer graces 
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of the former. Professor Hanscom’s volume, The Heart of the Puritan, 
gives some choice selections from the writings of this early period, 1620 
to 1758. What these devout men and women thought of religion and life 
can be far better understood from these well arranged extracts than from 
any description of historian or essayist. 

John Robinson, a Cambridge graduate, a man of large scholarship and 
catholic tastes, was the pastor of the Pilgrims, first at Amsterdam and 
then at Leyden. In an age of controversy he was remarkably free from 
the spirit of bitterness and rancor, although greatly maligned and perse- 
cuted. Firm yet charitable, devoted yet tolerant, possessed of common 

‘ sense and with a prophetic outlook, this saint and scholar, who died when 
he was about fifty, exercised an influence in the direction of Christian 
democracy which we only in recent times are beginning adequately to 
appreciate. His forward look and open mind were well shown in his 
farewell address to the Pilgrims, in which he declared that he was very 
confident the Lord had more truth and light yet to break forth out of his 
holy Word. The Mayflower covenant contains the germs of democracy 
and this notable document reflects the training received by its signatories 
under Robinson. Indeed, the ideals which guided them were those exhib- 
ited and expounded by this extraordinary man, who was a veritable 
Galahad, and worthy of taking a place among the foremost apostles of 
Christianity. His Life, by Burgess, is a volume of exceptional ability, show- 
ing extensive original research and good judgment. He also removes 
many misconceptions. For instance, the reason why Robinson did not 
accompany the Pilgrims was not owing to ill-health but because his reli- 
gious views had made him persona non grata with the London merchants 
who were helping to finance the venture. No student of this movement 
can neglect this substantial contribution which has permanent value and 
throws considerable new light on these men and their times. 

Another work of historical research is by Usher on The Pilgrims and 
their History. It deals especially with the economic aspects of the move- 
ment, while also noting carefully the religious motives back of their great 
achievement in planting “the first permanent independent settlement in 
the New World, in which the initiative lay with the emigrants and not 
with capitalists or kings. They proved that a small body of men and 
women, without capital or resources, and without governmental support, 
could maintain themselves in New England from the product of their own 
labor on the soil of the country without systematic assistance from 
England.” Other chapters on various phases of this unique accomplish- 
ment are “The Tares in the New English Canaan,” “The Dominant Note 
at Plymouth,” “Government and Administration,” “Economic Privilege,” 
“Social Life,” “The Loss of Political Independence.” When we are facing 
the problem of Christianizing life, it is well to consider this early experi- 
ment which, in spite of negative features, went far towards meeting the 
issues in a time of transition. 

A popular account of this exodus to the land of promise is given by 

Carpenter in The Mayflower Pilgrims. It is written in a pleasant style 
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with numerous illustrations. The closing chapter, “The Plymouth of 
Today,” scans the intervening years and briefly sketches some of the 
changes. The chapters on “The Pilgrim Press of Leyden,” “Plymouth’s 
Treaty with Massasoit,” “Plymouth Encounters a Uriah Heep,” “Home 
Life in Early Plymouth,” lift the veil and take us behind the scenes with 
due ceremony. Altogether it is a readable and reliable book. 

Twenty-nine women accompanied the Pilgrims and there were several 
children. It is fitting that their share in establishing the new standards 
of liberty should be commemorated. Glimpses of communal and family 
life, the endurance and sacrifice without discontent of the noble women, 
their influence for social and religious betterment—all this is finely de- 
scribed by Annie Russell Marble in The Women Who Came on the May- 
flower. Not the least interesting parts of the book are the silhouettes of 
Mary Brewster, Rose Standish, Elizabeth Winslow, Mary Allerton, Kath- 
erine Carver, Humility Cooper, Elizabeth Hopkins, Priscilla Alden, Mary 
Chilton, Elizabeth Howland and several others. Very interesting is the 
account of what might be called the first Church Supper on Thanksgiving 
Day, when peace was made with the Indians and they sat down to a 
common meal with the Pilgrims. This is not a volume of fulsome eulogy, 
but of faithful testimony. “We would not assume that they were free 
from the whims and foibles of womankind—and sometimes of mankind— 
of all ages. They were, doubtless, contradictory and impulsive at times; 
they could scold and they could gossip. We believe that they laughed 
sometimes, in the midst of dire want and anxiety, and we know that they 
prayed with sincerity and trust.” 

The appeal to the heroic is vividly made by Tunnicliff in The Story 
of the Pilgrim Fathers. It is addressed to young people, but a great deal 
of it is interesting to older folks. The lights and shadows of the conspic- 
uous events, as well as of many a minor but significant incident, are clearly 
limned by this literary artist on a large canvas and his picture is both 
distinct and well proportioned. 

Another volume, also written for young folks but more advanced, is 
The Argonauts of Faith, by Mathews. He takes note of contemporary his- 
tory and relates this epoch-making movement to the critical happenings of 
later years down to the present day. “The end of the voyage was only the 
beginning of the adventure.” This latter is picturesquely delineated and 
the thrilling episodes quicken the reader. 

It might well be said of the experiences of the Pilgrims that fact is 
stranger than fiction. It is, however, possible for one who has all the 
history well in hand and knows how to tell a good story, to write an 
excellent novel, giving the atmosphere of the times and bringing out the 
features of romance and tragedy. This is well done by Gregg in The 
Founding of a Nation. “The motif of the narrative is to have someone 
else besides the interested parties tell the story of the courage and hard- 
ships of these enduring people.” A liberal cavalier is thus introduced and 
his recital, written in the form of a journal of his experiences, gives the 
impressions of an outsider. The romance of Laura Brewster, daughter of 
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the elder, and Francis Beaumont the cavalier, is given a large setting and 
the interest is sustained to the end. In a Foreword, Gregg clears away 
some popular misconceptions about the Pilgrims and the Puritans. 

Yet another book must be mentioned as adding further particulars. It 
is A Loiterer in New England, by Helen W. Henderson. Several chapters 
are devoted to the Pilgrims and the rest of the book contains a series of 
travel sketches of places of importance set in their historical background. 
There are over a hundred excellent illustrations of New England scenes. 
This book will help the reader to realize the progress made during these 
three hundred years and how well the foundations were laid by the seers 
and saints of the heroic past. 

Our legacy is a rich one, not to be lived upon but te te enriched, as 
the spirit of the Pilgrims working in us leads us to fulfill our responsi- 
bility towards hastening the coming of the new heaven and the new earth 
wherein dwelleth righteousness. Oscar L. JOSEPH. 


Between Two Worlds. .The New Day and the Old Questions. By Joun 
Heston WittEy. 12mo, pp. 160. New York: Association Press. 
Price, $1.25. 


Hasty conclusions based on superficial evidence always produce con- 
fusion. Even a text of Scripture cannot be regarded as giving finality to 
an argument unless it is used with reference to the context. Literalistic 
interpreters of the Bible are misleading because they do not distinguish 
between the poetry and the prose of the sacred writings. They use these 
two types of the literary style as though there was no difference. Such 
advocates are pushed hard when they try to reconcile contradictions and 
inconsistencies, which exist, if their theory of literalism is correct, but 
which disappear when the Bible is regarded as the record of the pro- 
gressive unfolding of God’s will. Those who discount the place of reason 
in religion are equally confused in their conceptions and they often meet 
argument with assertion. 

These reflections are suggested by Dr. Willey’s volume. He shows a 
firm grasp of the fundamentals and realizes that they must be interpreted 
from many points of view. His optimistic views about the future of the 
Christian religion are founded on accurate study of the progress made 
during the centuries. Some eminent men like Dr. Charles Gore have 
recently fallen into pessimistic ways of thinking. It is difficult to under- 
stand how he can bring himself to make the statement: “Nor can I feel 
sure that the world is not, over a large area of its life, going to reject 
Christ.” Dr. Willey takes a more sober view of the situation. “The late 
war was a World War because the Christian world will not tolerate the 
barbarism and the diabolism of the stone age in the twentieth century.” 
The chapter on “The Second Coming of Christ” is in harmony with the 
whole teaching of Scripture and with the facts of history. “Jesus is com- 
ing every day in all the uplift and philanthropies and altruisms of the 
age. And if he shall come in person some other day, to usher in a glorious 
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millennium, it will be the crown and climax to the present dispensation 
and not to correct the mistakes and atone for the shortcomings of the 
gracious Spirit of God.” 

The quiet reasonableness of this little volume is reassuring as it 
reckons with science, philosophy and literature in the exposition of some 
of the strategic truths of Christianity. Those who wish to know what the 
spiritual thinkers of the church understand concerning the vital issues 
can find it in these pages. We must take time and give thought before 
we can arrive at a satisfactory determination. Dr. George A. Gordon 
touches on one of the weaknesses of our day in his volume, Humanism 
in New England Theology. “This age is characterized by a strong aversion 
to severe thinking. Immediacy has become a habit, perhaps a disease. 
Today whatever cannot be understood in the twinkling of an eye is gen- 
erally regarded with aversion. An indescribable pettiness, a mean kind 
of retail trade, has largely taken possession of the teachers of religion.” 
Dr. Willey’s volume proves him to be an exception. The discussion of 
immortality and sin provokes thought and the chapter on The Great Ad- 
venture opens up large vistas into the glory of the future made luminous 
by Christ. “When Christ is manifested in our life, when time takes on 
the complexion of eternity, when we live in the light of the hereafter, 
life glows with a new meaning. Just as the sun at eventime, when off 
down the west making a new day in some far-off land, touches with pink 
and gold and pearl the mountain peaks about us, so the light shining out 
of the land which is unseen but toward which our face is turned, will gild 
with splendor the upper ranges of life; and if we stand high enough we 
may even see the sun himself, though he has already had his setting for 
the valley.” Follow this writer as he climbs the summits and your vision 
will become clear while looking out upon an extended horizon. This is 
the qualification most needed to guide us onward to the City of our God. 





A READING COURSE 


A Commentary on the Bible. Edited by Artuur S. Peake, M.A., D.D., 
with the assistance for the New Testament of A. J. Grieve, M.A., D.D. 
New York: Thomas Nelson & Sons. Price, $4. 


Brs.icaL learning has made wonderful progress in recent years. The 
message and authority of the Bible have received a richer meaning, and 
the value of the divine revelation, contaified in the sacred oracles, can 
now be estimated and appreciated more fully. It is a great advantage to 
be able to study the Bible like other books and to test it by standards 
applied to the world’s literature. Such a comparison makes forcibly clear 
that the Bible has a distinctiveness far superior to all the sacred books of 
the ethnic faiths. It further offers an urgent appeal to us to become com- 
prehensively familiar with its unique teachings which have a special 
significance to the life of our day. The truth of a progressive revelation 
can be understood only as we take note of the historical background and: 
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deal with the language and the thought of the Scripture in their context. 
The claims made by the Bible on its own account are thus seen to be far 
more exacting than many of our inherited notions led us to suppose. Its 
service in the making of human life is found to be more thorough and its 
ministry more effective. The call for Bible preaching is not made by those 
with a narrow vision but by those who realize that, when this literature 
is interpreted in the light of all history, its message touches every aspect 
of our complex life. 

The average preacher has access only to a limited range of books, so 
that he must be quite choice in his selection of the best. Each generation, 
moreover, must do its own thinking, and in a deep sense each generation 
must have its own literature. Take the case of Bible commentaries and 
we must acknowledge that the able scholarship of a former day is more 
or less obsolete. What a radical change has been produced by the investi- 
gations of archzologists and grammarians concerning the language of the 
New Testament, and what considerable light has been thrown on the 
conditions and customs of ancient times, which bear on biblical history! 
This knowledge must be used in interpreting the Bible, and interpretation 
is one of our greatest needs. A new commentary will not necessarily dis- 
count the older commentaries which rendered valuable service and within 
limits will still continue so to do. But we must keep abreast of the best 
scholarship and knowledge of our own day, if there is to be freshness and 
pertinency in our preaching of the eternal truth of God. 

To this end a new commentary is welcome and it is here furnished by 
Dr. Peake and his sixty associates, all of high standing and undisputed 
ability. The text is not treated by verses but by paragraphs which deal 
with the thought of each section as a whole. Where necessary words and 
phrases are explained so as to bring out the meaning of the particular 
passage. No problem is evaded, but no attempt is made to solve every 
problem. For instance, Principal Bennett in his commentary on 1 and 2 
Samuel, says, “It must be understood that all our statements as to deriva- 
tion of sections from sources are largely approximate. When a section is 
said to be early that does not exclude the possibility of its having been to 
some extent annotated or modified by later editors; and when a section 
is said to be late, that does not mean that a late writer sat down and 
made it all up out of his own head; he usually worked on the basis of 
older material, and it may often happen that phrases or sentences from 
ancient documents are preserved verbatim in late sections.” This is the 
standpoint of all the writers, Who accept the Bible as a living book and 
not a volume of dogmatic theology. Another writes: “Welcome or unwel- 
come, the views that scholars hold today all differ from the Bible story 
taken literally. It will be least confusing to take by itself the view that on 
the whole commends itself most.” The literalistic interpretation of the 
Bible is simply out of the question and those who persist in it are flying 
in the face of inevitable facts. The fallacies of Premillennialism, for 
instance, are the logical outcome of a wrong conception of the spirit and 
genius of the Bible revelation. The same is true of other heresies which 
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are not to be merely denounced but to be exposed by a deeper study of 
the whole truth, which they hold only in part. The modern attitude is 
well stated by Principal Griffith-Jones in the article on “The Bible, Its 
Meaning and Aim.” Read carefully what it says about authority, revela- 
tion, inspiration, and you will see that the Bible, as treated by modern 
scholars, is, in a profound sense, “the fountain of spiritual inspiration 
and religious renewal,” and that “its revelation of God to man, and,of man 
to himself.as the subject of a divine redemption flowing from the Person 
and Cross of Christ, will continue to shine forth with an undimmed and 
ever-growing luster.” On the creative influence of the Bible, as the 
highest type of literature, read the article by Professor W. H. Hudson on 
“The Bible as Literature.” 

There are twenty special articles on various questions relating to the 
Old Testament and sixteen articles pertaining to the New Testament. 
They not only give a setting to the Bible but help us to get the atmos- 
phere in which these various writings were produced. “The Languages 
of the Old Testament,” by Professor G. A. Cooke; “The Development of 
Old Testament Literature,” by Dr. Peake; “The Nations Contemporary 
with Israel,” by Professor Bedale; “The Religion of Israel,” by Professor 
W. G. Jordan; “ The Religious Institutions of Israel,” by Professor O. C. 
Whitehouse; “The Social Institutions of Israel,” by Professor W. J. 
Moulton; “Hebrew Wisdom,” by Principal W. T. Davison; “Old Testament 
Prophecy,” by Principal G. C. Joyce; “Apocalyptic Literature,” by Pro- 
fessor H. T. Andrews; “The Language of the New Testament,” by J. H. 
Moulton; “The Development of New Testament Literature,” by Professor 
James Moffatt; “Jewish History from the Maccabees to the Destruction 
of Jerusalem,” by Professor H. M. Gwatkin; “The Roman Empire in the 
First Century,” by Professor F. J. Haverfield; “Contemporary Jewish 
Religion,” by Claude G. Montefiore; “Pagan Religion at the Coming of 
Christ,” by Professor Gilbert G. Murray; “The Religious Background of 
the New Testament Writings,” by Professor J. V. Bartlet; “Organisation, 
Church Meetings, Discipline, Social and Ethical Problems,” by Professor 
Peake; “The Synoptic Problem,” by B. H. Streeter; “The Apostolic Age 
and the Life of Paul,” by C. W. Emmet; “The Pauline Theology,” by 
Professor H. A. A, Kennedy. We can only mention these titles without 
attempting to discuss the articles. It was to be expected that there would 
be differences of opinion on many questions, but each writer was allowed 
freedom. The editors have, however, added notes in further explanation 
or to present different conclusions, with the result that the whole volume 
has proportion, reliability and fullness. “A commentary,” said Dr. John- 
son, “must arise from the fortuitous discoveries of many men in devious 
walks of literature.” The unity of scholarship is seen not only in the 
introductory articles but in the commentaries on the several books of the 
Bible, which in their way are masterpieces, in that they emphasize only 
relevant questions, without any attempt to discuss the minutie of criticism 
or exposition. ’ 

In his Yale lectures on The Preacher, His Life and Work, Dr. J. H. 
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Jowett recommends young preachers, amid all their reading, to be always 
engaged in the comprehensive study of some one book of the Bible. This 
advice can advantageously be followed with the help of this volume. After 
you decide which book to study, first read it through as a whole, then 
turn to the introductory articles bearing on it, and finally read the com- 
mentary. Such a method diligently followed week by week will so enrich 
you that your pulpit work will be of a high order of excellence. You may 
doubtless disagree with some of the statements. That is a sign that you 
are thinking. Do not be alarmed at what might seem to be extreme 
views. Use your judgment and weigh the evidence and then draw your 
own conclusions. The purpose of a commentary is to suggest interpreta- 
tions and furnish seed thoughts. “Often the best service to the ordinary 
reader is to save him from a false or fanciful exegesis by pointing out the 
true state of a passage whose meaning is uncertain.” But in innumerable 
instances, many difficulties are removed, and the sidelights are among the 
most valuable features in this volume. You will do well to cultivate the 
attitude of mental reserve and hold back your judgment until more facts 
are obtained. Dr. Sanday, in his latest volume entitled, Divine Overruling, 
acknowledges that “our method of theological study in the past has been 
too predominantly dogmatic. We are still too apt to interpret the Bible 
as if it were a code of law, as if the object to be sought were always of 
the nature of a legal definition—This thou shalt say, or This thou shalt 
do, or That thou shalt not do. And then there is the further misfortune 
that, if we apply that method to the positive construction of our beliefs, 
it is only natural that we should apply the same method to the criticism 
of them: our constant attitude is one of affirming or denying, acceptance 
or rejection.” The better way of arriving at truth is finely illustrated by 
this Commentary, and if its method is followed, the pulpit will certainly 
exercise a far greater influence and command a hearing to which it is 
entitled because of its definite message. The preaching values of such a 
volume as this Commentary are incalculable. When it is remembered 
that the preacher is also a teacher, how could he discharge his mission, 
unless he gives himself to study, not of homiletical helps, which is like 
predigested food, but of independent aids which stimulate thought and 
promote research and lead to a more firm grasp of the eternal verities? 
He must, above all things, be free from hysteria, impatience, rashness, and 
have the spirit of calmness, impartiality, intensity, due to his confidence 
in the ever increasing growth of knowledge and in the ultimate triumph 
of the saving truth in Jesus Christ. 


Sipe ReapDING 


The very full bibliographies in the different sections of this Com- 
mentary offer guidance to those who desire to make a larger study of 
questions of interest. 

For information about books on subjects of interest to preachers, 
address this départment, Reading Course, care of the Methodist Review, 
150 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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Dr. Frank Crane says: 


“The most essential element in any home is God, but we are willing 
to do almost anything for God except to use him. Yet the thought 
of God is the most practical of all thoughts. It solves problems, eases 
loads, unties hard knots, smooths out complications. The God —— 
is the most deeply educational for children. Plan your day so that 
you will have a little while with God. Once in twenty-four hours 
reach up and touch the Infinite. It is well to do this alone. It is 
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better to do this with your family.” 
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of morning devotions with a degree of care and a knowledge of the use of Bible | 
truths which warms the heart and quickens response. 
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A new book by an author whose philosophic writings have attracted 
wide attention because of their novelty of conception, suggestive- 
ness of treatment, and chasteness and simplicity of style. 
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Reasons Why Clergymen and Church 


Members Prefer the C. M. R. A. 
Casualty Policy 


For 
Casualty § 1. Policy does not lapse at age 60 or even 70 years. 
mg In full force from date of issue—not after 30 or 60 days. 
Ge . Pays on all kinds of accidents and on all diseases common to both sexes. 
. Accident and sick benefits may be doubled while under 70 years of age. 
. Pays on recurrence of any disease immediately. 
. Either $100 or $200 Burial Benefit may be included in policy. 
. Not necessary to be confined to house to draw benefits. 
. Insures all Church Members—ages 16 to 65—Clergymen or Laymen. 


9. Membership fee of $3.00 (for the Single policy) or $5.00 (for the Double policy) pays cost 
first three months. 


10. Policy is on a sound actuarial basis. No fake “pensions” or “distributions” promised. 


(Policy-holders include Bishops, District Supts., College Presidents and many other distin- 
guished preachers and laymen.) 


Send postal for particulars. Please give your date of birth and address. 
CHURCH MEMBERS RELIEF ASSOCIATION 


JOSEPH K. AKE, President 
620 Occidental Building, Indianapolis, Indiena. 




















The Greatest Need Today ec} 
of the Church, Sunday School and Y. M. C. A. is the stimula- ¥ = 
tion of greater interest and cooperation in religious affairs. One we : 
of the simplest and surest means to this end is through the aid Ss y 


of the 
BAUSCH & LOMB BALOPTICON 
THE PERFECT STEREOPTICON 
is moderate 1 achi ‘oj i of unusual brilli , and is so sim that i be 
seeped for \o ‘ Che des specu objec bth prt a eoch wate = 
Lat wc Cad pd Gieaing Datass Geentiide Gi Eblagina. 
Price—$50.00 up 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 


582 ST. PAUL ST., ROCHESTER, N. Y. New York Washington Chicage San Francisco 

Leading American Makers of Photographic Lenses, Microscopes, Projection Apparatus (Balopticons), Ophthal- 

pw kery Stereo-Prism Binoculars, Range Finders, Gun-Sights, Searchlight Mirrors.and other High-grade 
oti 





The mark of a book 


written to meet a need 


a week’’ 











THE RELIGIOUS OUTLOOK SERIES 


Prepared under the direction of “The Comi- Publications making available the research work 
mittee on the War and the Religious Outlook.” of “The Committee on the War and the Religious 


N which Church faces ; Outlook” 
che ~~ thao - Selttion S modera > — The Warand Religion, a Bibliography—Cloth,$1.50. 
The book takes its point of departure defini The ect Ocdeoe | — ight of bi a 
from the Christian religion and undertakes to dis- Cloth, $2.00 tlook in the Ligh dee x 
its The ——— and Industrial Reconstruction— 
00. 
Write for a folder of details. 


How Jesus Met Life Questions 


The Church and Industrial Reconstruction 


Community Programs 
Churches 


— B. GUILD, Editor 

reports of nine Commissions which met in 

a Ohio, June 1-3 1920, to deliberate 
working program ti effort 

among the Churches. Cloth, $1.90 


What is the Christian View of Work and 


Wealth? 

4 “Problem Discussion” Series Book 

As in the other books of this series, each chapter 
in the present volume presents a series of ques- 
‘ons followed by up-to-date material representing 
various viewpoints, given without comment. The 
concluding devotional section will help to keep dis- 
cussion on the highest possible plane. Paper, 85c. 


HARRISON S. ELLIOTT 

A“Problem Discussion” Series Book 

Can be used for a systematic study of the life of 
Jesus, or age A the discussion of res 
day questions, with the help of the life of Jesus in 
their solation. Moffatt’s translation of the New 
Testament is used for the Scripture passages. 

goc. 


Jesus the Master Teacher 


HERMAN HARRELL HORNE 

A new and stimulating way to study the life of 
esus. Arranged in outline question form to lead 
into discussion on how to e the teaching 
aspects of Jesus’ work. Cloth, $2.00. 


At your Bookstore or from us 


ASSOCIATION PRESS, 347 Madison Avenue, New York 


Pablication Department, International Committee, Y. M. C. A. 




































will secure 





Your first 
payment of 


im- 
mediate delivery 
to you of the 
greatly enlarged 





This new edition 
is edited by Sir 


Prince of livin; 
Bible Scholar 





Beautifully printed and substantially bound in heavy green cloth, this set mak. 


a more than useful addition to the library of the basy Pastor or Bible Studen: 
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TESAMOFT TestamewT 


Three Hundred Outlines of Sermons on the New 
Testament 
Sermon outlines by seventy-two of the foremost preachers of the 
day, including such great divines as Phillips Brooks, Dean 
Church, Marcus Dods, Archdeacon Farrar, Paxton Hood, Canon 
Liddon, Alexander Maclaren, W. Morrison, etc. A most nota- 
ble collection of sermon outlines on the New Testament, con- 
taining complete indexes of subjects treated and texts used. 
“A trely magnificent addition te the ministerial belps.”’ 
Sermons on the New Testament 


These sermons, some of them in full and some of them in out- 


line, have been selected with rare discrimination. Thirteen of 
the world’s greatest ehical preachers supply the thirty-one 
sermons included in this liant collection. The use of this 


vole will lift your sermons on the New Testament to a 
higher degree of power and interest. 
““t comsider the Clerical Library of rare value.” 


New Outlines of Sermons on the New Testament 
Entirely new and hitherto unpublished material by Emine ont 
Preachers. Fully equal in suggestive value to the earlier col- 
lection which it supplements. It contains ninety sermon out- 
lines by the world’s 8 greatest preachers, with complete subject 
and text indexes. 

“A fine tonic for the hard working minister.” 


Anecdotes Illustrative of New Testament Texts 

In this great collection of anecdotes the famous editor has 
shown his rare discrintination and unrivaled resource and lite- 
rary a In all there are 614 separate illustrations, 
brief, pointed, dramatic, and gripping. Indexes of 
both Subjects" Peed * “Texts” make it possible to find without 
= just the illustration you want for both subject and text. 
A n unsurpassed aid to proper sermon illustration. 


books are 
lines of thought.” 
Outlines of Sermons on the Old Testament 


This volume contains one hundred and thirty-nine outlines of 
sermons by forty-six famous American and English preachers, 
with a complete index of subjects treated and texts used. A 
book of surpassing value for every minister. We cannot too 
strongly emphasize the useableness of this great collection of 
sermon outlines. Every minister needs its highly suggestive help. 
“The bane of the pulpit is a hexvy style and a monotonous delivery.” 


ay gh Sermons and Outlines on the Old Testa- 


Thistraix great discourses, many of them complete, by fifteen 
ew in pulpit oratory. The famous editor has shown bis 
usual discrimination in the selections made. There are come 
"he indexes of both subjects and texts. 
is one of the b-st and most nsetul collecti~ns of sermons we have seen.” 


te me in the way of suggesting certain | 








This greatly enriched set 0! 
Li a Ks,amons th: 


most useful in all sacre: 
literature, is now available 
dl you for the first time in 
its enlarged form on the 
rtial payment plan, ena- 
og you to use and enjo) 
p, the inspiration, 
os stimulus treasured up 
for in these twelve 
erful volumes. 


New Outlines of Sermons on the Old Testament 

A very helpful supplement to the earlier volume on the ( 

Testament. There are fifty-nine outlines with a com; 

index of texts. It will be an inspiration to the minister w 
to economize his time. 

“The sermons are characterized by freshness of thought and ar< 

quite equal to any published im the same series.’ 


Anecdotes [Illustrative of Old Testament Texts 

This great gathering of Lage like its companion volun 
on the New Test ple of good tast 
and resource on the on — the distinguished editor. T 
hundreds of appropriate, apt, telling, and often thrilling stor 
make an indis: ble source of supply for the sermon ew er 
Carefully aatont complete indexes of “subject” and - 

give just the necessary aid for quick and satisfactory use o! 


this matchless ministerial aid. 
“These inci will send the truth home to the 
hearts of the people.” 


Outline Sermons to Children 

This volume of sermonettes will cunmest to the minister the 
kind of junior sermons which will help children and give then 
a right conception of God, Christ, religion, Church and life. 
Teachers and parents as well as miaisters will find this volume 
of great practical value. 

“This set of books is « valuable addition to any preacher's 








Pulpit Prayers by Eminent Preachers 

This greatest collection of pulpit Wilken ever put into one 
volume is a fine example of Robertson Nicoll's 
taste and discrimination. In variety, in spiritual value and in 
we this work cannot be surpassed. 

“Models Sones = as vehicles of prayer, praise and 
ae ae excellent, by whomever or wherever 


Platform Aids 

A book of miscellaneous addresses quite indispensable to the 
minister who Wants to save time and unnecessary work. It 
covers Home Work, Foreign Missions, The Bible, Sunday- 
School, Temperance, and kindred subjects, with a wealth of 
illustrative anecdotes. 

“They are just what are needed.” 


Outlines of Sermons for Occasions 
It would be hard to find a volume which contains a greater 
amount and variety of material. eigh 
skeleton discourses by fifty-six Englis and American pulpit 
leaders. The pa oan will find here just the fitting and ap- 
suggestions for every occasion in the Church year. 
FP eavtily hemeed these te all in Pastoral work.” 





TWO PLANS OF PAYMENT: We will forward at ence the whole set of 12 volumes. securely packed, and 
& guarantee safe delivery on receipt of #15, you paying express or freight 
(i promise, in your letter. to pay 82 00a month = 8 montha, making as conipiete payment, 


Sate we re will yi ny ‘at onto the whole set of 12 volumes, securely pack 


or freight charges. 
express or mail charges and guarantee de 


guarantee safe delivery, yon paying express 


Customers living a a hn distance from us may send, i they SDooee, $1.00 additional, and we will prepay 


Ss. S. SCRANTON COMPANY, 161 Trumbull st., Hartford, Conn. 


Clerical Library. 


W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, A.M., LL.D. 






























